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Tue Mediated success of the New Mirror has enabled || | race whom we have driven from the fair land of our inde- 
us to adorn the present number with a highly-finished en- | |pendence. He was mounted upon a small black horse—of 
graving. Will the reader do us the favour to examine the | || the breed commonly called Indian ponies, now not very 
“ View of Vienna,” on the opposite page? If a more |;}common so near the Atlantic—and rode with a slack rein 
beautiful plate nas appeared in any American pericdical, we \ and air, I thought, rather more dispirited than indolent. 
have not seen it. Hereafter these embellishments will be || | The kind of morning I have described, is, as every one 
of a superiour description. The New Mirror is no longer || must remember, of a sweetness so communicative that one 
an experiment. Its foundation is broad and permanent. \ would think two birds could scarce meet on the wing with. 
We already circulate Ten THoUsaND copies, and the sub- |) out exchanging a carol; and I involuntarily raised my bridle 
scription-list is daily on the increase, thanks to the liberali. || | after a minute’s study of the traveller before me, and in a 
ty of a community who are ever ready to cherish and en- || brief gallop was at his side. With the sound of my horse’s 
courage industry and perseverance in the cause of literature || feet, however, he changed in all his characteristics to anoth- 
and the arts. } er man—sat erect in his saddle, and assumed the earnest 

PRESS eS ri Nae } air of an American who never rides but upon some errand } 

SHAHAT, AN. i! | and, on his giving me back my “ good morning” in the un- 

In one of the years not long since passed to your account | i exceptionable accent of the country, I presumed I had mis- 
and mine by the recording angel, gentle reader, I was taking || taken my man. He was dark, but not darker than a Span- 
my fill of a delicious American June, as Ducrow takes his i iard, of features singularly handsome and regular, dressed 
bottle of wine, on the back of a beloved horse. In the ex- | with no peculiarity except an otter-skin cap of a silky and 
pressive language of the raftsmen on the streams of the West, | golden.coloured fur, too expensive and rare for any buta 
I was “ following” the Chemung—a river whose wild and || fanciful, as well as a luxurious purchaser. A slight wave 
peculiar loveliness is destined to be told in undying song, in the black hair which escaped from it, and fell back from 
whenever America can find leisure to look up her poets. || his temples, confirmed me in the conviction that his blood 
Such bathing of the feet of precipices, such kissing of flowe- || was of European origin. 
ry slopes, such winding in and out of the bosoms of round ;| We rode on together with some indifferent conversation, 
meadows, such frowning amid broken rocks, and smiling | ‘till we arrived at the spring-leap I have described, and here 
through smooth valleys, you would never believe could go || /my companion, throwing his right leg over the neck of his 
on in this out-of-doors world, unvisited and uncelebrated. || poney, jumped to the ground very actively, and applying his 

Not far from the ruins of a fortification, said to have been || '| lips to the spring, drank a free draught. His horse seemed 
built by the Spaniards before the settlement of New-Eng- || to know the spot, and, with the reins on his neck, trotted on to 
land by the English, the road along the Chemung dwindles ! a shallower ledge in the river and stood with the water to his 
into a mere ledge at the foot of a precipice, the river wear- | knees, and his quick eye turned on his master with an ex- 
ing into the rock at this spot by a black and deep eddy. At | pressive look of satisfaction. 
the height of your lip above the carriage track, there gushes|| “‘ You have been here before,” I said, tying my less dis- 
from the rock a stream of the size and steady clearness of || |ciplined horse to the branch of an overhanging shrub. 

a glass rod, and all around it in the small rocky lap which | “ Yes—often!” was his reply, with a tone so quick and 
it has worn away, there grows a bed of fragrant mint, kept | |rude, however, that, but for the softening quality of the day, 
by the shade and moisture of a perpetual green, bright as | I should have abandoned there all thought of farther ac- 
emerald. Here stops every traveller who is not upon an || (uaintance. 

errand of life or death, and while his horse stands up to his | 1 I took a small valise from the pommel of my eaddle, and 
fetlocks in the river, he parts the dewy stems of the mint, | while my fellow-traveller sat on the rock-side looking moodi- 
and drinks, for once in his life, like a fay or a poet. Iti is ily into the river, I drew. forth a flask of wine and a leathern 
one of those exquisite spots which paint their own picture | || cup, a cold pigeon wrapped in a cool cabbage leaf, the big- 

insensibly in the memory, even while you look on them, | ger end of a large loaf, and as much salt as could be tied 
natural “ Daguerreotypes,” as it were ; and you are surpris- | up in the cup of a large water-lily—«a sct-out of provender 


ed, years afterwards, to find yourself remembering every | 
leaf and stone, and the song of every bird that sung in the | 


pine trees overhead while you were watching the curve of | 


the spring-leap. As I said before, it will be sung and cele- 


brated, when America sits down weary with her first cen. | 
tury of toil, and calls for her minstrels, now toiling with her || 


in the fields. 


Within a mile of this spot, to which I had been looking | 
forward with delight for some hours, I overtook a horseman. | 


Before coming up with him I had at once decided he was an 
Indian. His relaxed limbs swaying to every motion of his 
horse with the grace and ease of a wreath of smoke, his 
neck and shoulders so cleanly shaped, and a certain watch. 
ful look about his ears which I cannot define, but which 
you see in a spirited horse—were infallible marks of the 


|| which owed its daintiness to the fair hands of my hostess of 
the night before. 


The stranger's first resemblance to an Indian had proba- 
i| bly given a colour to my thoughts, for, as I handed him a 
cup of wine, I said, ‘I wish the Shawanee chief to whose 
tribe this valley belongs were here to get a cup of my wine.” 

The young man sprang to his feet with a sudden flash 
through his eyes, and while he iooked at me, he seemed to 
stand taller than, from my previous impression of his height, 
I should have thought possible. Surprised as I was at the 
|| effect of my remark, I did not withdraw the cup, and with 
a moment’s searching look into my face, he changed his 
attitude, begged pardon rather confusedly, and, draining 
‘the cup, said with a faint smile, “The Shawanee chief 
thanks you !” 
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“Do you know the price of land in the valley ?” I asked, | my stay at Plymton’s inn for a day longer than my horse or 
handing him a slice of bread with the half pigeon upon it, | my repose strictly exacted. The scenery at the junction is 
and beginning to think it was best to stick to commonplace || magnificent, but it was scarce that. And I cannot say that 
subjects with a stranger. || it was altogether admiration of the host’s daughter; for 

“ Yes!” he said, his brow clouding over again. “ It was || though I breakfasted late for the sake of having a clean par. 
bought from the Shawanee chief you speak of for a string | lour while I ate my broiled chicken, and, having been once 
of beads the acre. The tribe had their burial-place on the || to Italy, Miss Plymton liked to pour out my tea and hear me 
Susquehannah, some twenty miles from this, and they || talk of St. Peter’s and the Carnival, yet there was that mark. 
cared little about a strip of a valley which, now, I would } ed retenu and decision in her manner that made me feel 
rather have for my inheritance than the fortune of any white \ quite too much like a culprit at school, and large and black as 
man in the land.” her eyes were, and light and airy as were all her motions, I 

“ Throw in the landlord’s daughter at the village below,” || mixed up with my prcpensity for her society, a sort of dis. 
said I, “ and I would take it before any half-dozen of the || like. Inshort I never felt a tenderness for a woman who 
German principalities. Have you heard the news of her ! could “ queen it” so easily, and I went heart-whole on my 
inheritance ?” || journey, though always with a high respect for Ruth Plym- 

Another moody look and a very crisp “ Yes,” put a stop ton, and a pleasant remembrance of her conversation. 
to all desire on my part to make further advances in my|| The story which I had heard farther up the river was, 
companion’s acquaintance. Gathering my pigeon bones) briefly, that there had arrived at Athens an Englishman, 
together, therefore, and putting them on the top uf a stone || who had found in Miss Ruth Plymton, the last surviving de- 
where they would be seen by the first “lucky dog” that || scendant of the family of her mother; that she was the heir. 
passed, flinging my emptied water-lily on the river, and || ess to a large fortune, if the proof of her descent were com. 
strapping up cup and flask once more in my valise, I mount- |; plete, and that the contents of the little chest had been the 
ed, and with a crusty good morning, cet off at a hand-gallop || subject of a week’s hard study by the stranger, who had de. 
down the river. I parted after a vain attempt to persuade old Plymton to ac. 

My last unsuccessful topic was, at the time I write of, company him to England with his daughter. This was the 
the subject of conversation all through the neighbourhood of | rumour, the allusion to which had been received with such 


the village toward which I was travelling. The most old-|| 
fashioned and comfortable inn on the Susquehannah, or | 
Chemung, was kept at the junction of these two noble | 
rivers, by a certain Robert Plymton, who had “one fair | 
daughter and no more.” He was a plain farmer of Con-! 
necticut, who had married the grand-daughter of an English | 
emigrant, and got, with his wife, a chest of old papers, |, 
which he thought had better be used to mend a broken pane i 
or wrap up groceries, but which his wife, on her death-bed, | 
told him “might turn out worth something.” With this || 
slender thread of expectation, he had kept the little chest | 
under his bed, thinking of it perhaps once a year, and satis- , 
fying his daughter’s inquisitive queries with a shake of his | 
head, and something about “ her poor mother’s tantrums,” | 
concluding usually with some reminder to keep the parlour |, 
in order, or mind her house-keeping. Ruth Plymton had 
had some sixteen “‘ winters’ schooling,” and was known to be i 
much “ smarter” (Anglicé, cleverer,) than was quite neces. 
sary for the fulfilment of her manifold duties. Since twelve || 
years of age (the period of her mother’s death) she had offi- | 
ciated with more and more success as bar-maid and host’s| 
daughter to the most frequented inn of the village, till now, | 
at eighteen, she was the only ostensible keeper of the inn, | 
the old man usually being absent in the fields with his men, | 
or embarking his grain in an “ark,” to take advantage of | 
the first freshet. She was civil to all comers, but her man- | 
ner was such as to make it perfectly plain even to the rudest || 
raftsman and hunter, that the highest respect they knew || 
how to render to a woman was her due. She was rather || 
unpopular with the girls of the village from what they called 
her pride and “ keeping to herself,” but the truth was, that |! 


repulsive coldness by my dark companion at the spring. 
leap. 

America is so much of an asylum for despairing younger 
sons and the proud and starving branches of great families, 
that a discovery of heirs to property among people of very 
inferior condition, is by no means uncommon. It is a species 
of romance in real life, however, which we never believe 
upon hearsay, and I rode on to the village, expecting my 
usual reception by the fair damsel of the inn. The old sign 
still hung askew as I approached, and the pillars of the old 
wooden “stoop” or portico, were as much off their perpen. 
dicular as before, and true to my augury, out stepped my 
fair acquaintance at the sound of my horse’s feet, and called 
to Reuben the ostler, and gave me an unchanged welcome. 
The old man was down at the river side, and the key of the 
grated bar hung at the hostess’s girdle, and with these signs 
of times as they were, my belief in the marvellous tale van- 


| ished into thin air. 


“So you are not gone to England to take possession,” 
I said. 

Her serious “ No!” unsoftened by any other remark, put 
a stop to the subject again, and taking myself to task for 
having been all day stumbling on mal-apropos subjects, I 
asked to be shown to my room, and spent the hour or two 
before dinner in watching the chickens from the window, 
and wondering a great deal as to the “* whereabout” of my 
friend in the otter-skin cap. 

The evening of that day was unusually warm, and I strol- 
led down to the bank of the Susquehannah, to bathe. The 
moon was nearly full and half way to the zenith, and be- 
tween the lingering sunset and the clear splendour of the 





the cheap editions of romances which Ruth took instead of | moonlight, the dusk of the “folding hour” was forgotten, 
money for the lodging of the itinerant book-pedlars, were and the night went on almost as radiant as day. I swam 
more agreeable companions to her than the girls of the vil-|| across the river, delighting myself with the gold rims of the 
lage ; and the long summer forenoons, and half the long|| ripples before my breast, and was within a yard or two of 
winter nights, were little enough for the busy young hostess, || the shore on my return, when I heard a woman’s voice ap- 
who, seated on her bed, devoured tales of high-life which || proaching in earnest conversation. I shot forward and drew 
harmonized with some secret longing in her breast—she i myself in beneath a large clump of alders, and with only my 
knew not and scarce thought of asking herself why. 


| head out of water, lay in perfect concealment. 
I had been twice at Athens, (by this classical name is “ You are not just, Shahatan !” were the first words I dis- 





known the village I speak of,) and each time had prolonged |! tinguished, in a voice I immediately recognized as that of 
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mv fair hostess. ‘“ You are not just. As far as I know my- 
self I love you better than any one I ever saw—but”— 

As she hesitated, the deep low voice of my companion at 
the spring-leap, uttered in a suppressed and impatient gut- 
tural, “ But what?” He stood still with his back to the 
moon, and while the light fell full on her face, she withdrew 
her arm from his and went on. 

« ] was going to say that I do not yet know myself or the 
world sufficiently to decide that I shall always love you. I 
would not be too hasty in so important a thing, Shahatan! 
We have talked of it before, and therefore I may say to you, 
now, that the prejudices of my father and all my friends are 
against it.” 

“ My blood”—interrupted the young man, with a move- 
ment of impatience. 

She laid her hand on his arm. “Stay! the objection is 


with the first honours of his class.) He had become a most 
accomplished gentleman, was apparently fond of society, 
and, except in a scarce distinguishable tinge of copper colour 
in his skin, retained no trace of his savage origin. Singular 
to relate, however, he disappeared suddenly from the fort, 
leaving behind him the clothes in which he had arrived, and 
several articles of a gentleman’s toilet; and as the sentry on 
duty was passed at dawn of the same day by a mounted In- 
dian in the usual savage dress, who gave the pass-word in 
issuing from the gate, it is presumed it was no other than 
the young Shahatan, and that he has joined his tribe, who 
were removed some years since beyond the Mississippi.” 
The reader will agree with me that I possessed the key 
| to the mystery. 
| As no one thinks of the thread that disappears in an in- 
| tricate embroidery till it comes out again on the surface, I 
not mine. Your Spanish mother, besides, shows more in hare too busy in weaving my own less interesting woof of 
your look and features than the blood of your father. But | adventure for the two years following, to give Shahatan and 
jt would still be said I married an Indian, and though I care || his love even a passing thought. On a summer's night in 
little for what the village would say, yet I must be certain || 18—, however, I found myself on a banquette at an Al- 
that I shall love you with all my heart and till death, before | mack’s ball, seated beside a friend who, since we had met 








Iset my face with yours against the prejudices of every | 
white man and woman in my native land! You have urged | 
me for my secret, and there it is. I feel relieved to have || 
unburthened my heart of it.” 

“« That secret is but a summer old!” said he, half turning || 
on his heel, and looking from her upon the moon’s path | 
across the river. 

“ Shame !” she replied ; “ you know that long before this |) 


last at Almack’s, had given up the white rose of girlhood 
for the diamonds of the dame, timidity and blushes for elf- 
possession and serene sweetness, dancing for conversation, 
and the promise of beautiful and admired seventeen for the 
perfection of more lovely and adorable twenty-two. She 
was there as chaperon to a younger sister, and it was de- 


| lightful in that whirl of giddy motion, and more giddy 


thought, to sit beside a tranquil and unfevered mind and 


news came, I talked with you constantly of other lands, and | talk with her of what was passing, without either bewilder- 
of my irresistible desire to see the people of great cities, and || ment or effort. 

satisfy myself whether I was like them. That curiosity, y “ What is it,” she said, “ that constitutes aristocratic beau- 
Shahatan, is, I fear, even stronger than my love, or at least, | ty ?—for it is often remarked that it is seen nowhere in 
it is more impatient; and now that I have the opportunity || such perfection as at Almack’s; yet, I have for a half-hour 
fallen to me like a star out of the sky, shall I not go? I} looked in vain among these handsome faces for a regular 
must. Indeed I must.” || profile, or even a perfect figure. It is not symmetry, surely, 





The lover felt that all had been said, or was too proud to | 
answer, for they fell into the path again, side by side, in| 
silence, and at a slow step were soon out of my sight and 
hearing. I emerged from my compulsory hiding-place wiser | 
than I went in, dressed and strolled back to the village, and | 
finding the old landlord smoking his pipe alone under the | 
portico, I lighted a cigar, and sat down to pick his brains of 
the little information I wanted to fill out the story. 

I took my leave of Athens on the following morning, pay- 


ing my bill duly to Miss Plymton, from whom I requested a |! 


receipt in writing, for I foresaw without any very sagacious 
augury beside what the old man had told me, that it might 
be an amusing document by-and-by. You shall judge 
by the sequel of the story, dear reader, whether you would 
like it in your book of autographs. 





Not long after the adventure described in the preceding 


chapter, I embarked for a ramble in Europe. Among the | 


newspapers which were lying about in the cabin of the 
packet, was one which contained this paragraph, extracted 
from a New-Orleans Gazette. The American reader will 
at once remember it: 

“ Extraordinary attachment to savage life—The officers 
at Fort . (one of the most distant outposts of human 
habitation in the west) extended their hospitality lately to 
one of the young protegés of government, a young Shawa- 
nee chief, who has been educated at public expense for the 
purpose of aiding in the civilization of his tribe. This youth, 
the son of a Shawanee chief by a Spanish mother, was put 
‘toa preparatory school in a small village on the Susque- 
hannah, and subsequently was graduated at College 











that gives a look of high breeding—nor regularity of feature.” 

| «If you will take a leaf out of a traveller's book,” I re- 
| plied, “ we may at least have the advantage of comparison. 
I remember recording, when travelling in the East, that for 
months I had not seen an irregular nose or forehead ina 
female face; and, almost universally, the mouth and chin of 
the Orientals are, as well as the upper features, of the most 
classic correctness. Yet where, in civilized countries, do 
women look lower-born or more degraded ?” 

“ Then it is not in the features,” said my friend. 

“ No, nor in the figure, strictly,” I went on to say, “ for 
the French and Italian women (vide the same book of 
mems,) are generally remarkable for shape and fine contour 
of limb, and the French are, we all know (begging your 
| pardon) much better dancers, and more graceful in their 
| movements than all other nations. Yet what is more rare 
| than a ‘thorough-bred’ looking French woman ?” 
| We are coming to a conclusion very fast,” she said, 
smiling. ‘* Perhaps we shall find the great secret in delica- 
ley of skin, after all.” 
| Not unless you will agree that Broadway in New-York 
lis the ‘prato fiarito,’ of aristocratic beauty—for nowhere 
lon the face of the earth do you see such complexions. Yet, 
| my fair country-women stoop too much, and are rather too 

dressy in their tastes to convey very generally the impres. 
sion of high birth.” 

“ Stay !” interrupted my companion, laying her hand on 
my arm with a look of more meaning than I quite under- 
stood ; “ befure you commit yourself farther on that point, 
look at this tall girl coming up the floor, and tell me what 
you think of her, apropos to the subject.” 


| 
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“‘ Why, that she is the very forth-shadowing of noble pa- || blind entireness of self-glorification, is a common theme of 
rentage,” I replied, “in step, air, form—everything. But|| ridicule in English newspapers ; and the French and the 
surely the face is familiar to me.” Americans, for a twentieth part of English intolerance and 

“It is the Miss Trevanion whom you said you had never || self-exaggeration, are written down daily by the English, as 
met. Yet she is an American, and with such a fortune as || the two vainest nations on earth.” 
hers, I wonder you should not have heard of her at least.” * Stop !” said my fair listener, who was beginning to 

‘“‘ Miss Trevanion! I never knew anybody of the name, |/ smile at my digression from female beauty to national pride, 
I am perfectly sure—yet that face I have seen before, and ||‘ let me make a distinction there. As the English and 
I would stake my life I have known the lady, and not casu- || French are quite indifferent to the opinion of other nations 
ally either.” on these points, and not at all shaken in their self-admira. 

My eyes were rivetted to the beautiful woman who now || tion by foreign incredulity, theirs may fairly be dignified 
sailed past with a grace and stateliness that were the sub- || by the name of pride. But what shall I say of the Ameri. 
ject of universal admiration, and I eagerly attempted to '| cans, who are in a perpetual fever at the ridicule of English 
catch her eye; but on the other side of her walked one of |! newspapers, and who receive, I understand, with a general 
the most agreeable flatterers of the hour, and the crowd || convulsion throughout the states, the least slur in a review, 
prevented my approaching her, even if I had solved the mys- || or the smallest expression of disparagement in a tory news- 
tery so far as to know in what terms to address her. Yet | paper. This is not pride, but vanity.” 
it was marvellous that I could ever have seen such beauty |} “Iam hit, I grant you. A home thrust that I wish I 
and forgotten the when and where, or that such fine and |} could foil, But here comes Miss Trevanion, again, and | 
unusually lustrous eyes could ever have shone on me with- |! must make her out, or smother of curiosity. I leave youa 
out inscribing well in my memory their “‘ whereabout” and | victor.” 
history. i The drawing of the cord which encloses the dancers, 

“Well!” said my friend, “are you making out your | narrowed the path of the promenaders so eflectually, that J 
theory, or are you ‘struck home’ with the first impression, | 1 | could easily take my stand in such a position that Miss Tre- 
like many another dancer here to night ?” | vanion could not pass without seeing me. With my back 

‘Pardon me! I shall find out presently, who Miss Tre: | to one of the slight pillars of the orchestra, I stood facing 
vanion is—but, meantime, revenous. I will tell you w vhere || | her as she came down the room; and within a foot or two 
I think lies the secret of the aristocratic beauty of England. | of my position, yet with sine persons between us, her 
It is in the lofty maintien of the head and bust—the proud | eye for the first time rested on me. There was a sudden 
carriage ; if you remark, in all these women—the head set | flush, a look of embarrassed but momentary curiosity, and 
back, the chest elevated and expanded, and the whole port | the beautiful features cleared up, and I saw, with vexatious 
and expression, that of pride and conscious superiority. This, || mortification, that she had the advantage of me, and was 
mind you, though the result of qualities in the character, i is || even pleased to remember where we had met. She held 
not the work of a day, nor perhaps of a single generation. | | out her hand the next moment, but evidently understood 
The effect of expanding the breast and preserving the back || || my reserve, for, with a mischievous compression of the lips, 
straight, and the posture generally erect, is the high health |! | she leaned over, and said in a voice intended only for my 
and consequent beauty of those portions of the frame ; and || ear, “ Reuben! take the gentleman’s horse !”” 
the physical advantage, handed down with the pride which || || My sensations were very much those of the Irishman who 
produced it, from mother to child, the race gradually has fell into a pit in a dark night, and catching a straggling 
become perfect in those points, and the look of pride and |! root in his descent, hung suspended by incredible exertion 
high-bearing is now easy, natural and unconscious. Glance || and strength of arm till morning, when daylight disclosed 
your eye around and you will see that there is not a de-|| the bottom, at just one inch below the points of his toes. 
fective bust, and hardly a head ill set on, in the room. In} So easy seemed the solution—after it was discovered. 
an assembly in any other part of the world, to find a perfect | 
bust with a gracefully carried head, is as difficult as here to|| Miss Trevanion (ci-devant Plymton) took my arm. Her 
find the exception.” | companion was engaged to dance. Our meeting at Almack’s 

“‘ What a proud race you make us out, to be sure,” said || was certainly one of the last events either could have ex- 
my companion, rather dissentingly. pected when we parted—but Almack’s is not the place to 

“ And go you are, eminently and emphatically proud,” I| express strong emotions. We walked leisurely down the 
replied. What English family does not revolt from any |! sides of the quadrilles to the tea-room, and between her 
proposition of marriage from a foreigner? For an English || bows and greetings to her acquaintances, she put me au 
girl to marry a Frenchman or an Italian, a German al courant of her movements for the last two years—Miss 
Russian, Greek, Turk, or Spaniard, is to forfeit a certain|| Trevanion being the name she had inherited with the for- 
degree of respectability, let the match be as brilliant as it!|tune from her mother’s family, and her mother’s high but 
may. The first feeling on hearing of it is against the girl’s | distant connexions having recognized and taken her by the 
sense of delicacy. It extends to every thing else. Your | hand in England. She had come abroad with the repre- 
soldiers, your sailors, your tradesmen, your gentlemen, your || sentative of her country, who had been at the trouble to see 
common people, and your nobles, are all (who ever doubted || ner installed in her rights, and had but lately left her on his 
it, you are mentally asking) out of all comparison better|| return to America. A house in May Fair, and a chaperon 
than the same ranks and professions in any other country.||in the shape of a card-playing and aristocratic aunt, were 
John Bull is literally surprised if any one doubts this—nay, || the other principal points in her parenthetical narration. 
he does not believe any one does doubt it. Yet you call|| Her communicativeness, of course, was very gracious, and 
the Americans.ridiculously vain because they believe their || indeed her whole manner was softened and mellowed down, 
institutions better than yours, that their ships fight as well, || from the sharpness and hauteur of Miss Plymton. Prosperity 
their women are as fair, and their men as gentlemanly as|| had improved even her voice. 
any iurthe world. The ‘vanity’ of the French, who be. As she bent over her tea, in the ante-room, I could not 
lieve in themselves, just se the English do, only ina less!| but remark how beautiful she was by the change usually 
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wrought by the soft moisture of the English air, on persons | 
from dry climates—Americans particularly. That filling out | 
and rounding of the features, and renewing and freshen- || 
ing of the skin, becoming and improving to all, had to her 
been like Juno’s bath. Then who does not know the mira- 
cles of dress? A circlet of diamonds whose “ w*ter” was 

light itself, followed the fine bend on either ». vaviward 
from her brows, supporting, at the parting «1 her hair, one || 
large emerald. And on what neck (aye—even of age) is || 
nota diamond necklace beautiful? Miss Trevanion was || 
superb. | 
| 








up the zest of the senses rather than of pampering them— 
that the children of the wealthy are the healthiest and fairest, 
and the sons of the aristocracy are the most athletic and ra- 
tional, as well as the most carefully nurtured and expensive 
of all classes—that the most costly dinners are the most di- 


gestible, the most expensive wines least injurious, the most 


sumptuous houses best ventilated and wholesome, and the 
most aristocratic habits of life most conducive to the pre- 
servation of the constitution and consequent long life. 
There will be excesses, of course, in all spheres, but is not 
this true ?” 

“Tam wondering how so gay a life as yours could furnish 


The house in Grosvenor Place, at which I knocked the || such very grave reflections.” 


next morning, I well remembered as one of the most elegant 
and sumptuous in London. Lady L—— had ruined herself || 


“ Pshaw! I am the very person to make them. My aunt 
(who, by the way, never rises till four in the afternoon) has 


in completing and furnishing it, and her parties “in my || always lived in this sublimated sphere, and takes all these 


delightful. 
“ T bought this house of Lady L——,” said Miss Treva- 


time” were called, by the most apathetic blasé, truly || luxuries to be matters of course, as much as I take them to 
} ’ val 

| be miracles. She thinks a good cook as natural a circum- 

stance as a fine tree, and would be as much surprised and 


nion, as we sat down to breakfast, “ with all its furniture, || shocked at the absence of wax candles, as she would at 
pictures, books, encumbrances and trifles, even to the horses the going out of the stars. She talks as if good dentists, 
in the stables, and the coachman in his wig; for I had |} good milliners, opera-singers, perfumers, etc., were the com- 





A : ata 
too many things to learn, to study furniture and appoint- | 


ments, and in this very short life, time is sadly wasted in || 
beginnings. People are for ever getting ready to live.| 
What think you? Is it not true in everything ?” 

“ Not in love, certainly.” | 

“ Ah! very true!” And she became suddenly thoughtful, | 
and for some minutes sipped her coffee in silence. I did || 
not interrupt it, for I was thinking of Shahatan, and our || 
thoughts very possibly were on the same long journey. | 

“You are quite right,” said I, looking round at the ex- |, 
quisitely-furnished room in which we were breakfasting, |, 
“ you have bought these things at their intrinsic value, and \ 
you have all Lady L ’s taste, trouble, and vexation for || 
twenty years, thrown into the bargain. It is a matter of || 
a life-time to complete a house like this, and just as it is all |, 
done, Lady L- retires, an old woman, and you come all i 
the way from a country inn on the Susquehannah, to enjoy |! 
it. What a whimsical world we live in!” 

“ Yes!” she said, in a sort of soliloquizing tone, “ I do en- || 
joy it. Itis a delightful sensation to take a long stride at), 
once in the art of life—to have lived for years believing || 
that the wants you felt could only be supplied in fairy-land, | 
and suddenly to change your sphere, and discover that not | 
only these wants but a thousand others, more unreasonable, | 
and more imaginary, had been the subject of human inge- 
nuity and talent, till those who live in luxury have no wants || 
—that science and chemistry and mechanics have left no || 


nerve in the human system, no recess in human sense, un- 
questioned of its desire, and that every desire is supplied! |, 
What mistaken ideas most people have of luxury! They | 
fancy the senses of the rich are always over-pampered, that || 
their zest of pleaure is always dull with too much gratification, | 
that their health is ruined with excess, and their tempers 
spoiled with ease and subserviency. It is a picture drawn 
by the poets in times when money could buy nothing but 
excess, and when those who were prodigal could only be |; 
gaudy and intemperate. It was necessary to practice upon || 
the reverse, too, and hence all the world is convinced of the 
superiour happiness of the ploughman, the absolute necessi- || 
ty of early rising and coarse food to health, and the pride | 
that must come with the flaunting of silk and satin.” 

I could not but smile at this cool upset of all the received 
philosophy of the poets. 

“ You laugh,” she continued, “ but is it not true that in || 
England, at this moment, luxury is the science of keeping || 














|| mon supply of nature, like dew and sunshine to the flowers. 


My surprise and delight amuse her, as the child’s wonder at 
the moon amuses the nurse.” 

“ Yet you call this dull unconsciousness the perfection of 
civilized life.” 

“T think my aunt altogether is not a bad specimen of it, 
certainly. You have seen her, I think.” 

** Frequently.” 

“Well, you will allow she is still a very handsome woman. 
She is past fifty, and has every faculty in perfect preserva- 
tion; an erect figure, undiminished delicacy and quickness 
in all her senses and tastes, and is still an ornament to so- 
ciety, and an attractive person in appearance and conversa- 
tion. Contrast her (and she is but one of a class) with the 
woman past fifty in the middle and lower walks of life in 
America. At that age, with us, they are old women in the 
commonest acceptation of the term. Their teeth are gone 


| or defective from neglect, their faces are wrinkled, their 


backs bent, their feet enlarged, their voices cracked, their 
senses impaired, their relish in the joys of the young entirely 
gone by. What makes the difference? Costly care. The 
physician has watched over her health at a guinea a visit. 
The dentist has examined her teeth at twenty guineas a 
year. Expensive annual visits to the sea-side have renewed 
her skin. The friction of the weary hands of her maid has 
kept down the swelling of her feet and preserved their deli- 
cacy of shape. Close and open carriages at will, have given 
her daily exercise, either protected from the damp, or re- 
freshed with the fine air of the country. A good cook has 
kept her digestion untaxed, and good wines have invigorated 
without poisoning her constitution.” 

“ This is taking very unusual care of one’s self, however.” 

“ Not at all. My aunt gives it no more thought than the 
drawing on of her glove. It is another advantage of wealth, 
too, that your physician and dentist are distinguished per- 
sons who meet you in society, and call on you unprofession- 
ally, see when they are needed, and detect the approach of 
disease before you are aware of it yourself. My aunt, 
though ‘naturally delicate,’ has never been ill. She was 
watched in childhood with great cost and pains, and, with 
the habit of common caution herself, she is taken such care 
of by her physician and servants, that nothing but some ex- 
traordinary fatality could bring disease near her.” 

‘‘ Blessed are the rich, by your showing.” 

“ Why, the beatitudes were not written in our times. If 
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long life, prolonged youth and beauty, and almost perennial 
health are blessings, certainly, now-a-days, blessed are the 
rich.” 

* But is there no drawback to all this?) Where people 
have surrounded themselves with such costly and indispen- 
sable luxuries, are they not made selfish by the necessity of 
preserving them? Would any ezxigence of hospitality, for 
instance, induce your aunt to give up her bed, and the com. 
forts of her own room to a stranger?” 

“Oh dear, no?” 

“Would she eat her dinner cold for the sake of listening 
to an appeal to her charity ?”’ 

* How can you fancy such a thing?” 

“Would she take a wet and dirty, but perishing beggar- 
woman into her chariot on her way to a dinner party, to| 
save her from dying by the road-side?” 

“ Um—why, I fear she would be very near-sighted till | 
she got fairly by.” 

“Yet these are charities that require no great effort in| 
those whose chambers are less costly, whose stomachs are | 
less carefully watched, and whose carriages and dresses are | 
of a plainer fashion.” | 

“ Very true !” I} 

**So far, then, ‘blessed are the poor!’ But is not the | 
heart slower in all its sympathies among the rich? Are not 





, forego. 


‘| Puck ! 





friends chosen and discarded, because their friendship is | 
convenient or the contrary? Are not many worthy people 
‘ineligible ’ acquaintances, many near relations unwelcome || 
visiters, because they are out of keeping with these costly | 
circumstances, or involve some sacrifice of personal luxury ? | 
Are not people, who would not preserve their circle choice H 
and aristocratic, obliged to inflict cruel insults on sensitive | 
minds, to slight, to repulse, to neglect, to equivocate and |) 
play the unfeeling and ungrateful, at the same time that to | 
their superiors they must often sacrifice dignity, and con- 
trive, and flatter, and deceive—all to preserve the magic || 
charm of the life you have painted so attractive and envia-| 
ble ?” i 

“Heigho! it’s a bad world, I believe!” said Miss Tre- | 
vanion, betraying by that ready sigh that even while draw- 
ing the attractions of high life, she had not been blind to |! 
this more unfavourable side of the picture. 

“ And, rather more important query still, for an heiress,” 
I said, “‘ does not an intimate acquaintance with these luxu- 
rious necessities, and the habit of thinking them indispenso. |! 
ble, make all lovers in this class mercenary, and their admi- | 
ration, where there is wealth, subject at least to scrutiny and | 
suspicion ?” | 

A quick flush almost crimsoned Miss Trevanion’s face, | | 
and she fixed her eyes upon me so inquisitively as to leave me ] 
in no doubt that I had inadvertently touched upon a deli- || 
cate subject. Embarrassed by a searching look, and not |, 
seeing how I could explain that I meant no allusion, I said |’ 
hastily, “ I was thinking of swimming across the Susque- | | 
hannah by moonlight.” 

“ Puck is at the door, if you please, 
entering at the moment. 

“ Perhaps while I am putting on my riding-hat,” said | 
Miss Trevanion, with a laugh, “I may discover the connec- | 
tion between your two last observations. It certainly is not | 
very clear at present.” 


| 


Miss!” said the butler, | 


I took up my hat. 

“ Stay—you must ride with me. You shall have the 
groom’s horse, and we will go without him. I hate to be 
chased through the Park by a flying servant—one English 
fashion, at least, that I think uncomfortable. They manage 








it better where I learned to ride,” she added with a laugh. 


“ Yes, indeed! I ray not ‘know which they would first 
starve to death in the back-woods—the master for his inso- 
lence in requiring the servant to follow him, or the servant 
for being such a slave as to obey.” 

I never remember to have seen a more beautiful animal 
than the high-bred blood mare on which my ci-devant host- 
ess of the Plymton Inn rode through the Park gates, and took 
the serpentine path at a free gallop. 1 was as well mounted 
myself as Ihad ever been in my life, and delighted, for once, 
not to fret a hundred yards behind, the ambitious animal 
seemed to have wings to his feet. 

“ Who ever rode such a horse as this,” said my compan- 
ion, “* without confessing the happiness of riches! It is the 
one luxury of this new life that I should find it misery to 
Look at the eagerness of his ears! See his fine 
limbs as he strikes forward ! What nostrils! What glossy 
shoulders! What bounding lightness of action! Beautiful 
I could never live without you! What a shame to 
nature that there are no such horses in the wilderness !” 

“IT remember seeing an Indian pony,” said I, watching 
her face for the effect of my observation, ‘which had as 
many fine qualities, though of a different kind—at least 
when his master was on him.” 

She looked at me inquiringly. 

‘‘ By the way, too, it was at your house on the Susque. 


hannah,” I added, “ you must remember the horse—a black, 
|| double.jointed 


rh 





“Yes, yes! I know. Iremember. Shall we quicken our 
pace? I hear some one overtaking us, and to be passed 
with such horses as ours were a shame indeed.” 

We loosed our bridles and flew away like the wind ; but a 
bright tear was presently tossed from her dark eye-lash, and 
‘fell glittering on the dappled shoulder of her horse. “ Her 
| heart is Shahatan’s,” thought I, “ whatever chance there 
|may be that the gay honourable who is at our heels may 
| dazzle her into throwing away her hand.” 

Mounted on a magnificent hunter, whose powerful and 
litraight- forward leaps soon told against the lavish and high 
action of our more showy horses, the Hon. Charles (the 





| gentleman who had engrossed the attention of Miss Tre- 


vanion the night before at Almack’s,) was soon beside my 
companion, and leaning from his saddle, was taking pains to 


‘| address conversation to her in a tone not meant four my ear. 
| As the lady picked out her path with a marked preference 


for his side of the road, I of course rode with a free rein on 


| the other, rather discontented, however, I must own, to be 


playing Monsieur de Trop. The Hon. Charles, I very well 
knew, was enjoying a temporary relief from the most press. 
ing of his acquaintances by the prospect of his marrying 
an heiress, and in a two years’ gay life in London I had 
traversed his threads too often to believe that he had a heart 
to be redeemed from dissipation, or a soul to appreciate the 
| virtues of a high-minded woman. I found myself, besides, 
without wishing it, attorney for Shahatan in the case. 
Observing that I “ sulked,” Miss Trevanion, in the next 
round, turned her horse’s head towards the Serpentine Bridge, 
and we entered into Kensington Gardens. The band was 
playing on the other sidé of the ha-ha, and fashionable Lon- 
don was divided between the equestrians on the road, and 
the promenaders on the green-sward. We drew up in the 
thickest-of the crowd, and presuming that, by Miss Trevan- 
ion’s tactics, I was to find some other acquaintance to chat 
with while our horses drew breath, I spurred to a little dis- 
tance, and sat mum in my saddle with forty or fifty horse- 
men between me and herself. Her other companion had 
put his horse as close by the side of Puck as possible, but 
there were other dancers at Almack’s who had an eye upon 
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the heires3, and their tete.a-tete was interrupted presently 
by the how-d’ye-do’s and attentions of half a dozen of the 
gayest men about town. After looking black at them for a 
moment, Charles drew bridle and backing out of the 
press rather unceremoniously, rode to the side of a lady 
who sat in her saddle with a mounted servant behind her, 
separated from me by only the trunk of a superb lime-tree. 
I was fated to see all the workings of Miss Trevanion’s 
destiny. 

«“ You see what I endure for you!” he said, as a flush 
came and went in his pale face. 

“ You are false!” was the answer. “I saw you ride in 
—your eyes fastened to hers—your lips open with watching 
for her words—your horse in a foam with your agitated and 
nervous riding. Never call her a giraffe, or laugh at her 
again, Charles!’ She is handsome enough to be loved for 
herself, and you love her!” 

“ No, by heaven !” 





The lady made a gesture of impatience and whipped her || 


stirrup through the folds of her riding dress, till it was heard 
even above the tinkling triangle of the band. 

“No!” he continued, “and you are less clever than you 
think, if you interpret my excitement into love. I am ex- 
cited—most eager in my chase after this woman. You 
shall know why. But, for herself—good heavens,—why, 
you have never heard her speak! She is never done won- 
dering at silver forks, never done with ecstatics about finger- 
glasses and pastilles. She is a boor—and you, are silly 
enough to put her beside yourself !” 

The lady’s frown softened, and she gave him her whip to 
hold while she re-imprisoned a stray ringlet. ~ 

“Keep an eye on her, while I am talking to you,” he 
continued, “ for I must stick to her like her shadow. She 
is fall of mistrust, and if I lose her by the want of attention 
for a single hour, that hour will cost me yourself, dearest, 
first and most important of all, and it will cost me England 
or my liberty—for failing this, I have not a chance.” 

“Go! go!” said the lady, in a new and now anxious 
tone, touching his horse at the same time with the whip he 
had just restored to her, “she is off! Adieu!” 

And with half a dozen attendants Miss Trevanion took 
the road at a gallop, while her contented rival followed at a 


pensive amble, apparently quite content to waste the time || 


as she best might till dinner. ‘The handsome fortune-hunter 


|| iterated my caution touching the intimacy of her fashionable 


|| noble savage who loved her. 


sacha 
'| A mercantile friend requests us to “ preserve in the columns 
|} 





‘cross the Susquehannah,’ in the middle of your breakfast, 
this morning.” 

While Miss Trevanion gathered up her dress to mount 
the steps, I told her the story which I have already told the 
|reader, of my involuntary discovery, while lying in that 
| moon-lit river, of Shahatan’s unfortunate passion. Violent- 
| ly agitated by the few words in which I conveyed it, she in- 
| sisted on my entering the house, and waiting while she re- 
| covered herself sufficiently to talk to me on the subject. 
But I had no fancy for match-making or breaking. I re- 








| 


| admirer with the baroness, and said a word of praise of the 


N. P. W. 
(The conclusion in our next.) 


of the New Mirror the following scrap of information re. 


|| specting the origin of bills of exchange :” 


| When the Jews were driven from Arabia, in their flight 
|great numbers of them passed over to Spain, then in the 
| possession of the Moors, by whom they were treated with 
| great kindness. As no obstacle to improvement in learning 
| or to promotion in rank was placed before them, the Jews, 
| by their genius and attachment to the interests of the state, 
| soon raised themselves to high civil offices about the persons 
| of the caliphs, who respected them, their learning, wisdom, 

and virtue. They established the most celebrated schools 
| then in the world, both for sacred and profane literature. 
|The Talmud, which in Arabia had been the only book 
‘studied by the Hebrews, gave place to the Scriptures, toge- 
| ther with the most elaborate treatises on the arts and sci- 
|| ences; in the knowledge of which they took precedence of 
|| every learned fraternity in Europe. In the fine arts they 
|| likewise made great proficiency. Several among them are 

celebrated to this day as astronomers, architects, jurists, his- 
| torians, poets, painters, and physicians. But neither the 
| learning nor loyalty of the Jews availed them aught, when 
| the crescent was euppianted by the red banners of the Cross. 
|| On the defeat of the Saracens, Ferdinand and Isabella left 
\|them no choice between baptism and banishment; and, 
'| with the exception of five hundred, whom the extremes of 
|| age and poverty prevented from removing, all preferred the 
|| latter. As the period for their departure was limited to a 
| fixed hour, after which those remaining were liable to suf- 
| fer death in case they refused baptism, the condition of the 
| Jews was the most lamentable that can well be imagined. 
'But they were not suffered to remain in the peaceable en- 
joyment of the time allotted to them by the royal edict. 
The Christians fell on them in many places, and put them 
ito death without regard to age, sex, or condition. ‘T'hose of 











watched his opportunity and regained his place at Miss Tre- |; them who had escaped towards the sea previous to the 
vanion’s side, and with an acquaintance, who was one of || breaking out of the disturbances in the interiour of the coun- 
her self-elected troop, I kept in the rear, chatting of the | try, were either pursued and ey the ty ra ner 
. . | f ht 

opera, and enjoying the movement of a horse of as free and || drowned in great numbers through the trancaeny a those 

dmi : : “ay Dig | who supplied them with vessels. Few arrived safely in 
a imirable action as I had ever felt communicated, like in- | Italy ; and even there were only sheltered from a fate such 
spiration, through my blood. 


| as they had fled from by a papal bull. It was on this memo- 
I was resumed as sole cavalier and attendant at Hyde rable cecasion that some Spanish Jew merchants contrived, 
Park gate. 


| by the invention of bills of exchange, to possess themselves 
i vealth which they had ans of yo 

“Do you know the Baroness 1” I asked, as wil in Italy of that wealth which they had no means of remov 
walked our horses slowly down Grosvenor Place. 


|| ing out of the dominions of Ferdinand. Of what immense 
|| utility that invention has since been to the mercantile world 

“Not personally,” she replied, “ but I have heard my || it is needless to inquire. 
aunt speak of her, and I know she is a woman of most se- | 
ductive manners, though said to be one of very bad morals. 
But from what Mr. Charles tells me, I fancy high play 
is her only vice. And meantime she is received every- 
where.” 

“T fancy,” said I, ‘that the Hon. Charles is good 
authority for the number of her vices, and begging you, as a 
parting request, to make this remark the key to your next || 
month’s observation, I have the honour to return this fine | 
horse to you, and make my adieux.” 

* But you will come to dinner! 
have not explained to me what 





MORNING. 


THERE is a parting in night’s murky veil, 

A soft pale light is in the eastern sky ; 

It steals along the ocean tremblingly, 

Like distant music wafted on the gale. 

Stars, one by one, grow faint, and disappear, 

Like waning tapers, when the feast is o'er ; 

While, girt with rolling mists, the mountains hoar, 
High o'er the darkling glens their tops uprear. 

There is a gentle rustling in the grove, 

Though winds be hush‘d : it is the stir of wings, 
And now the skylark from the nest upsprings, 
Trilling, in accents clear, her song of love : 

And now heaven's gate in golden splendour burns— 
Joy to the earth, the glorious sun returns. 








And, by the bye, you 
u meant by ‘swimming 
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THE ROCK OF THE PILGRIMS. 


{ 
| 
A rock in the wilderness welcomed our sires 
From bondage far over the dark-ralling sea ; | 
On that holy altar they kindled the fires, 
Jehovah, which glow in our bosoms for thee. H 
Thy blessings descended in sunshine and shower, 
Or rose from the soil that was sown by thy hand, 


While mountain and valley rejoiced in thy power, | 


And heaven encircled and smiled on the land. 


' 
| 


The Pilgrims of old an example have given 
OF mild resignation, devotion and love, 
Which beams like the star in the blue yault of heaven, 
A beacon-light hung in their mansion above. 
In church and cathedral we kneel in our prayer— 
Their temple and chapel were valley and hill— 
But God is the same in the aisle or the air, 
And He is the Rock that we lean upon still. G. P.M. 


MTIR — 


THREE 
TO THE HOTEL DES INVALIDES. 
SECOND Vistr—1806. 


V7TQ a 
VISITS 


Tue first of September, 1806, a fine autumnal afternoon, |, 


Napoleon mounted his horse and left St. Cloud, his favour- | 


: : ° : « . Py | 
ite residence, with the intention of taking a short ride about || 
its environs. Acoompanied only by a grand-marshal, a |: 


page, his aide.de-camp, (Rapp,) and a piqueur, he galloped | 


towards the Bois de Boulogne, which he could have traversed || 
soon, but, by one of those oaprices common with him, |; 


when he had reached the grille of Passy, instead of going | 
back he turned to the left, and followed the avenue leading | 
to the wood by the gate of Maillot. 
addressing Rapp, who was placed at his left, according to 
the duty of his office, he said; 

‘* What think you of pushing on as far as l’Etoile, to see , 
how they are getting on with the triumphal arch ?” 


‘*T think, sire, that your majesty would not stay there || 


long.” 
** Why so, Monsieur ?” 


“ Because it is still daylight, and your majesty would no |. 


sooner reach it than, recognized and surrounded—” 

“ Recognized !” interrupted Napoleon ; “ and by whom? 
Have I not my great-coat, I would pass for a citizen. It 
is you and these others who would make me known,” added 


he, casting a look at the grand-marshal, who, with his hand- |! 


kerchief, was brushing the rich embroidery of his uniform, | 


all covered with dust, \| 
‘continued the aide-de-camp. 


“ But, sire,” resumed the aide-de.camp, “ it is the hour at 
which the Parisians usually go to promenade in the Bois de 
Boulogne. Your majesty once known, you could not ex- 
amine at your ease what you wish to see, nor even free your- 


self from the curious crowd that would beset you ; and you | 


do not want an escort.” 

The last words were pronounced by the aide-de-camp in 
a tone almost reproachful. 

“Come, come, do not scold, you are right; but, no mat- 
ter, we can still make the tour to the triumphal arch without 
stopping there, while we passed under—a little later,” he 
added, smiling, 

Then addressing the grand-marshal : 

“Duroc, you ean return to St. Cloud; I will be there soon. 
Take Guérin with you.”* 

Napoleon, perceiving the page getting ready to follow, as 
if delighted to make the excursion with him, said to him, 
with a mischievous expression ; 


‘Monsieur, I have no further need of you; follow the {| 


grand-marshal, and go to studying.” 
The latter sadly turned the reins after Duroc, who was in 
advance of him. The emperour, followed by Rapp, entered 





* One of the ordinury piqueurs of the emperour. | 


He then stopped, and || 


| the avenue de Neuilly. Some minutes after both passed at 
| full gallop to the left of the scaffolding of the monument, 
| which was then only begun, to the great astonishment of 
| the frightened pedestrians and cavaliers, not less scandalized 
| to see a general officer and a citizen giving full reins to their 
horses in so frequented a promenade. 

| At the barrier de l’Etoile, Napoleon slackened his course, 
‘and followed the grand avenue of the Champs Elyseés, then, 


|, turning to the right, speedily gained the quay de Bailly. 
|| Arrived opposite the Invalides, he stopped his horse, and re- 
i||}mained a moment in contemplation before the work of 


Louis the fourteenth. Day was already declining, and the 
last rays of the setting sun were reflected from the dome of 


| the edifice, rising high and gleaming with gold above the 


dark roof of the Hotel. 
“‘Tt is beautiful ! it is beautiful!’ he repeated many times, 


|| “ Indeed, Louis the fourteenth was a great king!” 


Then addressing Rapp, who appeared to feel the same 
emotions of admiration: 

“ Have you never wished to go up to the cupola you see 
there beneath the spire ?” ‘ 

‘* No, sire ; Marshal Serrurjer once proposed it to me, but 
I refused.” 

“ Why, you are not a coward?” 

“JT think not, sire ; but I know not—cooped up in sucha 
cage, my head might turn, and—ma foi—” 

; Ah, well, I would not go up there; not from pru- 
dence, but because from that point I should fear my soldiers 
would look too small.” 

‘* Much less would you, since your majesty does not find 
them any too large when on foot,” said Rapp, smiling. 

‘*T wish to go and sce how they are to-day,” resumed the 
emperour, without appearing to have heard the reply of his 
aide-de-camp ; “ but I wish to go alone, and without letting 
the marshal know it. Accompany me just here. Keep my 
horse ; I will only stay a moment.” 

And Napoleon resumed his course. 


|| Sire,” said Rapp, as they were passing the bridge, “let 
|,me remind your majesty that it is late. It will soon be dark. 


You have no escort, and—” 

“You have already told me so,” hastily interrupted 
Napoleon. 

“ And her majesty the empress will await you to dinner,” 


“ Bah! bah! she will have breakfast twice. At farthest, 


| what time is it?” 


**T have no watch, sire.” 
At this reply Napoleon checked his horse, (they had ar- 
rived at the esplanade des Invalides,) and, looking steadily 


|| at his aide-de-camp, said, frowning: 


“What has become of the one I gave you two years 
ago?” 

“T have never worm it, sire, since your majesty re- 
proached me for its losing twenty-fours a day when in your 
service.”’* 


* The year before, while at Malmaison, Napoleon wrote one morn- 
ing to Rapp, who was staying at Paris, to come to him at a specified 
time during the day. The emperour always exacted punctuality. 
The footman who was charged with the letter amused himself by 
| stopping to drink while on his way, so that the aide de-camp did not 
| receive the imperial missive until the next day. When taking it soil- 
| ed from the hands of the messenger, who avowed his fault, weeping, 
| Rapp, who was goodness itself, said to him :—“ At least, promise me 
to be more careful in future. I will not tell of it, for if the grand- 
marshal finds out that, charged with a letter from the emperour, you 
had stopped in a tavern and greased it, he would dismiss you instant- 


ly ; and he would do right.” Rapp then hastened to the emperour, 
| who, having vainly awaited him the evening before, reproached him 
| severely. 
he supported 
lay himself, and tried to e 

watch, (one the emperour 


earful of causing the footman to lose the place by which 
his family, Rapp assumed the responsibility of the de- 
ate himself by laying the fault on his 

given him as a new-year’s present. 
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This time Napoleon could not help understanding the al- 
lusion, it was so direct ; but he knew how, by the aid of 
one of those innocent falsehoods it pleased him to tell, when 
he was in a good humour, to make it turn to his advantage, 
and replied to his favourite aide-de-camp, who was holding 
the stirrup for him to alight : 

‘Monsieur, the bad jester, I told you, on the contrary, 
that your watch advanced twenty-fours a day when my 
service required it. You misunderstood me; a thing you 
do sometimes.” 

Then, smiling, he added: 

« Wait for me here; no one will observe you. 
turn in a few moments.” 

Napoleon walked quickly towards the principal entrance 
of the Invalides. It was growing dark. At the sight of a 
man wearing a military hat, boots with silver spurs, and two 
epaulettes, half-concealed by the great coat, the sentinel 
thought it was one of the superiour officers, and let him pass 
unquestioned, although the time for retiring had been an- 
nounced in the interim in the Hotel. 

As was his custom when he wished to observe, Napoleon 
crossed his hands on his back, and sauntered along the courts 
and under the galleries. A profound stillness reigned every- 
where, for, the evening’s repast being finished, the soldiers 
had retired to their dormitories. Armed sentinels, with sabres, 
were walking their rounds. They, supposing also that the 
individual who passed them was one of the superiour offi- 
cers, did not disturb his meditations. 

Napoleon walked towards the court leading to the chapel, 
and stopping at one of the side doors, looked up and endea- 
youred to read, as well as the twilight would permit his 
strained eyes, these verses, from the Petréide of Thomas, 
engraved above the door-way, and which the restoration 
has since effaced : 


I will re- 


“Formerly, to prolong his days 
In an ungrateful country, saved by his courage, 
The warriour had not, in his declining years, 
An asylum wherein to live, a tomb wherein to be buried. 
The kingdom he has defended at last deigns to maintain him.” 

Just then the conversation of two invalids, who were 
coming out of the church, attracted his attention. In order 
the better to hear what they said, he followed on care- 
lessly, regulating his steps by their movement, which was 
very slow. 

These two men seemed bending under the weight of years. 
The eldest, conducted by the less aged, appeared asking 
some question of the latter, whose looks were alternately 
directed to the entrance of the court, lighted by a lantern, 
and the comrade whose tottering steps he was assisting. 

“ Jerome,” said the oldest invalid, in a trembling voice, 
“ do you not see him coming yet?” 

“No, father; but, never mind, I will give him a sermon 
that he will remember! His conduct is not that of a man!” 

“ Jerome, we must have some indulgence for children,” 
resumed the eldest; “we have been young too, and, ma foi, 
at his age I was not, perhaps, worth as much as he. Eh! 
eh!” continued the old man, leaning on his crutch, “ that 
was a hundred years ago! °*T'was in the time of his late 
majesty Louis the fourteenth. I had not then married thy 
mother.” 

“ Never, father, never!” replied Jerome, striking his fore- 
head with the only hand left him. “ Respect the aged! 
Such was our motto in the time of Marshal Saxe ; and, for 





the preceding year,) saying that it lost time enormously, without his 
knowing it. Napoleon was not the man to be satisfied with such 
an excuse, and said it was very astonishing that a watch should lose 
twenty-four hours in a day. In the end, the emperour learned the 
truth; but, as was his custom, sai thing to his aide-de-camp 
about it, who, some time afterwards, told it to the grand marshal. 





the strongest of reasons, too, when the aged are our own 
fathers.” 

“Come, come, my good Jerome, he is coming ; poor little 
Cyprien. Don’t be angry! He isa child tous. He has 
thought my prayer would be a long one, and so has gone to 
amuse himself at the grille. Do not scold him too much, 
for he loves you dearly. Do you see,” said he, lowering his 
voice, “ it is my fault. I ought to have said one more good 
conjiteor.” 

Napoleon heard all, and, with the intention of learning 
more, accosted them frankly : 

‘“‘ From what I see, my friends, you are awaiting some 
one ?” 

At these words the least aged raised his head, and imme- 
diately lifted his hand to his hat, for he had seen the golden 
epaulettes glittering beneath Napoleon’s great-coat. 

“ Yes, my colonel, I and my father Maurice, whom you 
see here, are waiting our idle boy, who has not come yet. 
He knows very well, the heartless fellow, that his grand- 
father has need of both his arms to help him up to his cham- 
ber, for he has them! while I~” 

And Jerome shook his armless sleeve. 

“ You are a brave man!” said the emperour with emo- 
tion, ‘and your son does wrong. But,” demanded he, 
walking along with them, “ why did your old father stay so 
long at the chapel? It is contrary to the regulations of the 
Hotel.” 

“* My colonel, it is in virtue of a permission of our mar- 
shal. Every year, on the first of September, my father 
spends a part of the day in saying prayers for the repose of 
the soul of the king whom he formerly served ; and, since 
I have been with him in the Hotel, I have never known 
him fail in this pious exercise.” 

“ Of what king?” asked Napoleon. 

“ Of his late majesty, Louis the fourteenth !” said the old 
man, who had not till then taken part in the conversation. 

** Of Louis the fourteenth !” repeated Napoleon, with asto- 
nishment. ‘ Is it possible you have ever seen him?” 

“ Here, even in this place. He spoke to me and I replied 
to him,” said Maurice, proudly. 

“ You are very fortunate !”” resumed Napoleon. “ But, 
then, you must be more than a hundred years old?” 

“ My colonel, I shall be one hundred and twenty-one* 
come next candlemas.” 

“ One hundred and twenty-one !” exelaimed the empe- 
rour, stupified ; and, passing rapidly to the right of father 
Maurice, he took his arm, saying, in a tone full of benevo- 
lence, “ lean on me, my old comrade ; it is my place to help 
you.” 

‘Ah! my colonel,” replied the old man, in a voice of 
emotion, “I dare not; I know, too well, the respect—” 

“ Give me your arm; I wish it !” 

And, taking hold of the invalid’s arm, who still drew 
back, the emperour placed it gently within his own. 

“Come, father, you must obey,” said Jerome ; “ you see 
plainly that the colonel does not resemble the marquises of 
former times ; and, with all your profound bowing, you will 
finish by taking cold this evening. You know that little 
father Costet has forbidden you, under pain of ptisan. 
And that confounded Cyprien does not come yet. He shall 
pay dearly for this to-morrow morning.” 

« You could not have been in many battles,” demanded 
Napoleon of the centenarian, as they slowly resumed their 





* In 1806, there were several centenarians among the invalides ; 
the father, Maurice, who died in 1809, was one hundred and twenty- 
four. 





| Then head-physician in the Hotel des Invalides. 
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course, momentarily interrupted, “ for you must have been 
very young when you saw Louis the fourteenth.” 

“Eh! eh!” said old Maurice, coughing hardly, “ I was 
eighteen when I made my début at Friedlengen.* The fol- 
lowing year I received my third wound at Hochstett, at the 
same moment that the son of Marshal Tallard, who was a 
cornet in one of the red companies—” 

‘“‘ Hochstett! do you say? That was long since—it was 
the French who lost the battle, although commanded by two 
marshals of France in person, and a prince of Bavaria. I| 
do not remember—” 

** Yes, my colonel, the elector of Bavaria and the Mar- 
shals Tallard and Marsein ; famous warriours in the time of | 
his late majesty, Louis the fourteenth. Oh! I remember it | 
well ; a musket ball entered my left shoulder, and passed | 
out through my right. I fell from the blow, shouting Vive | 
le roi! A year after my cure, I obtained from his late ma- | 
jesty, Louis the fourteenth, the favour of entering the Hotel | 
des Invalides.” 

“It was not a favour,” interrupted the emperour ; “ it was | 
justice.” 

* Tt will soon be one hundred and two years that I have 
lived in this Hotel. I have married here, and have seen 
many of my comrades die. Although at present there are 
only young persons here, still I am very happy. Oh yes, | 
very happy, particularly since my children have come to join 
me here.” 

“© M. Jerome,” asked Napoleon, touched by the recital of | 
this Nestor of the army, “‘ you, who are the son of this! 
brave old man, what age are you ?” 

“ Almost ninety-one, my colonel. I was born in 1715.” | 

‘“‘ Yes,” interrupted the centenarian, “ just the same year | 











that his late majesty, Louis the fourteenth, died.t Oh! I); 


remember it as well as if it was yesterday.” 


‘* Ninety-one years!” cried Napoleon. “No one, cer- 


tainly, could take you to be so old. You must have been a|| 


long time in the army ?” 
“ Twenty-eight years, my colonel. I have served succes- 





sively under the Marshals Saxe, de Soubise, de Broglie, de || 


Contades, and under the Prince of Condé. I was at F on-| 


tenoy, at Lawfeld, at Rosbach, at Berghen, and at Fribourg, | 
where I lost my arm, as you see. I have been here since | 


1763; it will soon be forty-three years ; but I belong to the || 


time of Louis the fifteenth.” 

* Yes, Louis the fifteenth,” said Napoleon, in a low tone; 
“a poor king, who signed that shameful treaty by which the 
French gave up fifteen hundred leagues.t” 

* And, for forty-three years,” resumed the centenarian, 
“ Jerome has acted the part of a good son towards me. 
Why does not his resemble him?” 

This bitter speech fell heavily on the head of the absent 
one. 

“ Father,” said Jerome, with apparent calmness, “ Cy-| 
prien is young ; there is some excuse for him.” | 

* Certainly,” added Napoleon, “ young folks need indul. | 
gence. Yourself, my old comrade, just now admitted as| 
much.” 





** My colonel,” replied the old man, in a very low tone, 
“it is a ruse de guerre. Eh! eh!” and he coughed again; | 
“ when I see my son angry with his, I make believe I am 
still more angry than he. By means of this tactic, peace is 
soon established between them.” 








* The battle of Friedlengen, in Suabia, gained the fourteenth of | 
October, 1702, by the Marquis de Villars over the Prince of Baden. | 
Villars was saluted Marshal of France by his troops on the field of | 
battle. | 

t Louis the fourteenth died at Versailles the first of Scpt.1715. | 
t The treaty of Paris, 1763. 





At this moment the little group had arrived at the erd of 
a long gallery, feebly lighted by reflectors that only cast a 
doubtful light on all around; old Maurice stopped, and soft. 
ly asked his son if he did not see Cyprien. 

“No, father,” replied the latter, in an accent of sadness, 
trying to see whether he could not see the delinquent com- 
ing; “ I'll warrant the wicked fellow has obtained permis. 
sion to sleep abroad without telling us anything about it, 
Oh! to-morrow! to-morrow !” 

* Let us see,” said Napoleon, with an unconcerned air, 
| to the old man ; “ since M. Cyprien fails you, will you that 
| I should take his place? Your son and I can aid you up 
| stairs. The wind grows cold, and at your age it would not 
| be well to keep watch.” 
| Oh! the eve of Hochstett, in the time of his late majes. 

ty, Louis the fourteenth, I remained six hours on duty befcre 
the enemy’s line, at a half-shot from Marlborough’s enti. 
inels. The anspessade* had completely forgotten me.” 
“The anspessade was capable of that in the time of 
Marlborough,” said Napoleon, smiling ; “‘ but then you had 
ja hundred years less than at present, and that makes a 
| difference.” 
| Ah! my colonel!” said Maurice, wishing to disengage 
his arm that Napoleon still held; “I can not allow it.” 

| Come, come, father, since the colonel wishes to do this 
| kindness, profit by it. The wind is rising. You already 
|cough~a great deal. Take care of the piisan to-morrow 
| morning !” 

| The centenarian yielded, and, with the aid of the empe. 
'rour, and leaning on his son, ascended the large steps of the 
| gallery, when Jerome cried: 

“ Here he is at last !” 
|  Cyprien?” asked Maurice. 
| “ Yes, father,” replied Jerome, muttering between his 
| teeth the epithets of idler and libertine. 





“Do not scold him too much,” resumed Maurice, softly ; 
| ** do not scold him too much, he will not do so again.” 
| “]know what I have to do,” replied the latter dryly; 
‘“¢he is an incorrigible mauvais sujet.” 

“« Where do you see your Cyprien?” asked Napoleon of 
| Jerome. 


| “* Parbleu! below! my colonel, before you.” 


The emperour looked round attentively in every direction, 
to see this mauvais sujet, this disrespectful child ; he per- 
| ceived only instead an invalid, whose silver chin glittered in 
|the moonlight, and who was coming directly toward them 

as fast as his two wooden legs would permit him. It was 
| the idler, the libertine, on whom had fallen so grotesquely 
the paternal recriminations of two generations. At the 
| sight of this victim of war, Napoleon could not help feeling 
| both pity and admiration. 

| The invalid, number three, was about sixty. His face 
| was so mutilated it was horrible to look at. Besides the fic- 
| titious chin, which the art of the silversmith had managed 
| to mount on the lower part of the face, he had a glass eye, 


| whose fixed stare gave to his physiognomy a very singular 


| expression. A glass eye for an invalid was there the ne plus 
| ultra of coquetry, and Cyprien must have been very much of 
| one in his youth. He was tall, vigorously built, and walked 
slowly, it is true, but perfectly erect. He must have felt 
very culpable, for at that moment his air was quite humble. 
Jerome was ready to load him with reproaches, when the 
former, after giving the emperour a military salute, cut short 
his father’s speech by saying, with admirable sang froid, 
and in a merry tone: 





| 








| * The anspessade was formerly the lowest under-officer in the in- 
| fantry, and filled the same station which the corporal does now. 
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“Papa! papa! be calm. You must not judge without 
a hearing, as the illustrious Dugommier, my ancient general, 
used to say. I was not present at the roll of the drum, that 
is positive ; but listen to me; I have remarked, that when 
grandfather, as to-day, passes a part of his time in the chapel, 
reciting in the morning the whole service, and in the even- 
ing his ancient catechism, a glass of wine more than ordina- 
ry enlivens him, and gives him natural legs to go up to the 
dormitory. Very well; I, who have only artificial ones, I 
had to run in search of Golibert, my chamber neighbour, to 
get him to let me have his portion of wine in exchange for 
mounting guard for him to-morrow in the lodgings of the 
marshal. There, you have that portion of consolation! Now 
scold me, if it is your pleasure, although I am radically in- 
nocent. I am very sure grandfather will not blame me this 
time.” 

On saying this the invalid drew from his pocket a bottle, 
covered with osier, and presented it to the centenarian. Je- 
rome made no reply, but Maurice looked affectionately upon 
his grandson, and then addressed Jerome : 

« Did I not tell you that Cyprien was not to blame? But, 
my child,” he added, taking the bottle, which he shook with 
a trembling hand, “ there is more than the ordinary portion 
here ?” 

“That is proved, grandfather; there is mine, also, that 
ran into the bottle without doing it on purpose. You would 
not be so very well off with only one portion.” 

And Cyprien drew from his pocket some lumps of sugar, 
and a piece of white bread. 

“J profited by the coincidence to buy at the cantine of 
the infirmary these prohibited colonial productions. With 
this bit of bread and these ingredients I am going to prepare 
you a fricassee, in the best mode. It will have the effect 
on your poor stomach, a little rusty from the service of years, 
of a real under-waistcoat of Utrecht velvet.” 

“That is fine and good,” resumed Jerome, quite ap- 
peased ; “but, while waiting for you, you placed us in a 
cruel embarrassment ; and without the help of the colonel, 
who had the kindness to assist my father, I do not know 
how I should have got him so far as this, with the cold too.” 

Cyprien again saluted the emperour. 

“Papa, the march is not long, and the route is magnifi- 
cent. It is all paved ;” and, lifting his one eye to the 


heavens, at that moment sparkling with stars, “ this weather || 


reminds me of the illustrious Dugommier, my aucient 
general !” 

Then, passing to the left of Maurice, he gayly added: 

“I resume my place in battle and my post of honour.” 

“Yes, Monsieur Cyprien,” said Napoleon, who stepped 
back a little, and, until then, had been listening to the justi- 
fication of the invalid, “ this place is now for you a real post 
of honour, and you should be jeaious of yielding it to any- 
body.” 

“ Tt is positive, my colonel, that I shall not abandon this 
now any more than I abandoned others formerly.” 

“T believe it. At what affair were you thus martyrized ?” 

“ My colonel, at the battle of Fleurus, gained over the 
Austrians by General Jordan, now marshal of the empire. 
When falling upon the enemy’s cannon, one of them, loaded 
with canister, razed off my chin, as you see, put out one of 
my eyes, and rid me of my two legs at the same time. 
But,” said Cyprien, “ striking his large breast with both 
hands, “ the stomach remains intact, and the heart has not 
been touched.” 


Napoleon smiled and continued : 


“ The battle of Fleurus took place on the twenty-sixth 


of June, 1794.” 


“Yes, my colonel. It was warmer then than it is at this 
hour, I assure you.” 

“ That was in Bonaparte’s time,” said the centenarian. 

“ Grandfather,” resumed Cyprien, with vivacity, “say, 
without reminding you, of the Emperour Napoleon the 
great; these are his baptismal names, and he is named only 
in this way in the Hotel.” 

** Yes, like his late majesty, Louis the fourteenth.” 

“Eh! grandfather!” cried Cyprien, with impatience, pi- 
rouetting on one of his legs; “let us have done with that 
monarch of the ancient regime, who made war only in pe- 
ruke and silk stockings! Your Louis the fourteenth was 
only a ribboned and plumed king, good for nothing but to 
command the ancients in the camp of dela Lune! He is 
not to be compared to Napoleon, emperour of the French, 
and king of Italy. There is a pure monarch for you! He 
wears boots, a great coat, short hair, and a chapeau like 
ours! A consolidated hero, and the best bound together 
according to the ordinance! Is he not, my colonel ?” 

At this appeal the emperour frowned, and, with that grave 
voice, which dictated the destinies of the world, replied 
coldly : 

“You are mistaken, M. Cyprien ; Louis the fourteenth 
was a great king! It was he who raised France to the first 
rank of the nations of Europe ; it was he who was the first 
to have. four hundred thousand men on foot, and a hun- 
dred vessels at sea. He enlarged France with Roussillon, 
Franche Comte and Flanders ; he seated one of his children 
on the throne of Spain ; in a word, it was he who made the 
| Hotel des Invalides! There is no king of France since 
Charlemagne to be compared with him !”’ 

Hearing Napoleon pass this eulogy on the prince, for 
whom he professed a sort of worship, the centenarian made 
an effort to stand quite erect, and his eyes, sparkling with 
memories, his voice moved with admiration : 

“ Bravo! bravo!” said he to the emperour. “ Ah! my 
colonel! You are worthy of serving his late majesty, Louis 
the fourteenth! In his time merit was so well appreciated 
he would have made you a field-marshal !” 





Cyprien, more confounded by the accents in which Napo- 
| leon expressed his thoughts than by the words of his grand- 
| father, held down his head, and tried to stammer something 
\j in justification : 


“ Pardon, excuse, my colonel, I never knew the monarch 
of grand-papa. I have never heard him spoken of but by 
| the old comrades in the Hetel.” 


“ And they, in speaking of him as you have done, are to 
blame,” quickly replied Napoleon ; for, if the memory of 
Louis the fourteenth ought be venerated anywhere, it is here, 
in this place! Let them cast their eyes over everything 
around them! This magnificence, the provident solicitude 
with which they are surrounded, do they not tell them that 
the grand king wished to leave them a proof of his gene- 
rosity and his power ?” 

At this moment a bright light appeared at the other ex- 
tremity of the building ; at the same time, a noise of steps, 
mingled with the hum of voices, was heard. It was Rapp, 
conducted by Marshal Serrurier, accompanied by his state- 
major, and followed by many invalids, bearing torches of 
resin. 


Tuick waters show no images of things ; 
Friends are each other's mirrors, and should be 

Clearer than crystal, or the mountain springs, 
And free from cloud, design, or flatiery. 

For vulgar souls no part of friendship share, 

{ Poets and friends are born to what they are. 
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ON A VERY OLD WEDDING-RING. 


The device—two hearts united. 
The motto—“ Dear love of mine, my heart is thine.” 


1 like that ring, that ancient ring 
Of massive form, and virgin gold, 
As firm, as free from base alloy, 
As were the sterling hearts of old. 
I like it—for it wafts me back, 
Far, far along the stream of time, 
To other men, and other days, 
The men and days of deeds sublime. 
But most I like it as it tells 
The tale of well-requited love ; 
How youthful fondness persevered 
And youthful faith disdain’d to rove ;— 
How warmly he his suit preferr’d, 
Though she, unpitying, long denied, 
Till, soften’d and subdued, at last, 
He won his fair and blooming bride ;— 
How, till the appointed day arrived, 
They blamed the lazy-footed hours ;— 
How then the white-robed maiden train 
Strew’d their glad way with freshest flowers ; 
And how, before the holy man, 
They stood in all their youthful pride, 
And spoke those words, and vow’d those vows 
Which bind the husband to his bride ; 
All this it tells ;—the plighted troth, 
The gift of every earthly thing, 
The hand in hand, the heart in heart— 
For this I like that ancient ring. 
I like its old and quaint device ; 
Two blended hearts, though time may wear them, 
No mortal change, no oceans 
“ Till death,” shall e’er in sunder tear them. 
Year after year, ‘neath sun and storm, 
Their hopes in heaven, their trust in God, 
In changeless, heartfelt, holy love, 
These two, the world’s rough pathways trod. 
Age might impair their youthful fires, 
‘Their strength might fail, ‘mid life’s 
Still, hand in hand, they travel’d on,— 
Kind souls! they slumber now together. 
I like its simple posy too ; 
** Mine own dear love, this heart is thine !”” 
Thine, when the dark storm howls along, 
As when the cloudless sunbeams shine. 
“ This heart is thine, mine own dear love !” 
Thine, and thine only, and for ever; 
Thine, till the springs of life shall fail— 
Thine, till the chords of life shall sever: 
Remnant of days departed long, 
Emblem of plighted troth unbroken, 
Pledge of devoted faithfulness, 
Of heartfelt, holy love, the token— 
What varied feelings round it cling ! 
For these, I like that ancient ring. 


MATERNAL INFLUENCE. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 
Tue age of Louis XV. was a bad age: a king without 
power, a nobility without dignity, a clergy without virtue ; 


the loose manners of the regency mixed with the gothic 
prejudices of the middle ages; all the feudal race in em- 


broidered coats; princes, dukes, marquises, gentlemen, || 


making an art of corruption, and a merit of debauchery ; 
noble by the grace of God, philosophers by the grace of 
Diderot; empty, foolish creatures, aspiring to profound 
thoughts, and taking refuge in incredulity on the faith of 
the facetiz of Voltaire or of a tale of Voisenon! Such was 
the age in which Rousseau appeared. 

Below this gilded troop there was a people which looked 
on—they had been forgotten there in the street; and not- 
withstanding they looked on, amused with this grand spec- 
tacle, the actors of which, stripped all at once of their coat 
of mail, and of their feudal appurtenances, began to appear 
a less pure and formidable race. Bowed down beneath the 
weight of their long servitude, the people had remained bar- 
barous in the midst of civilization, ignorant in the midst of 
science, miserable in the midst of riches; they had been 
instructed neither in their rights nor in their duties, and they 
suddenly found themselves face to face with their masters, like 
a lion before its prey, free in his strength and in his ferocity. 

And what did power oppose to these imminent perils ? 
Where was the legislation which should protect the citizens, 
and the evangelical worship which was to reform the man- 





bleak weather, |, 





| ners? Power apprehended nothing, it went on as before, 


| without thinking of the future; employing the Bastile to 
| controul the nobility, the Sorbonne to controul the philoso. 
phers, and having neither strength to modify laws, which 
had remained barbarous amidst the progress of the age, nor 
yet to awaken the clergy, stupidly occupied with the mira. 
| cles of St. Paris in the company of the encyclopedists, 
| One man, one man aloné, at this juncture, thought of the 
| future destinies of the country; and this man was not even 
ja Frenchman, he was the son of a poor watchmaker of 
| Geneva, named Rousseau. Struck with the universal dis. 
organization, he conceived one of those lucid ideas to which 
| are attached, by imperceptible threads, the destinies of hu- 
|manity. His aim was to give citizens to the country, while 
| he appeared only to think of giving mothers to our children ! 
| The mother’s milk shall be the milk of liberty ! Concealing 
| the regeneration of France beneath the veil of an isulated 
| education, he removes his pupil from the falsehoods of pub- 
| lic education: in this plan, so vast, in which one saw mere- 
| ly the child and its tutor, the genius of Rousseau comprised 
all that might constitute a great people ; he knew that ideas 
f individual liberty do not fail speedily to become ideas of 
| national liberty. While educating a man, he thought of 
| forming a nation. 
| And what would be the means of this great revolution? 
| Amidst so much vileness, who would dare to animate souls 
| with the sacred love of truth? There is in the heart of wo- 
'man a something of republicanism which incites her to 
heroism and self-sacrifice ; and it is there that Rousseau 
looks for support: it is there, also, that he finds the power. 
He does not come as a severe moralist to impose sad and 
importunate duties: it is a family féte which he convocates; 
itis a mother which he presents to the adoration of the 
world, seated near the cradle, a beautiful child on her bo- 
|som, her countenance beaming with joy beneath the tender 
|looks of her husband. Delightful picture, which revealed 
to woman a divine power, that of rendering us happy by 
virtue. Never did the human voice fulfil a more holy mis. 
sion; at the voice of Rousseau each woman again becomes 
a mother, each mother again becomes a wife, each child 
| will be a citizen. 
| Thus was the family to be regenerated, and by means of 
the family the nation. Thus woman worked, without 
knowing it, a universal regeneration. Rousseau had enlist- 
ed them on his side, without placing them in his confidence ; 
and while Europe thought that it only owed to him the 
happiness of the children, and the virtue of the mothers, 
he had laid the foundation of the liberty of the human race. 
Such was the influence of Rousseau on woman, and later 
on the nation. All that he exacted from women he obtain- 
ed; they were wives and mothers. One step more, and by 
entrusting them with the moral education, as much as he 
| had entrusted them with the physical education, of their 
| children, he would have made of maternal love the most 
| powerful promoter of the interests of humanity. Unfortu- 
| nately he stopped short. He who, speaking of women, had 
|so well observed, “* What great things might be done with 
| this lever,” dared not propose to them any thing great; he 
| only left to their tenderness the management of early child- 
| hood, and thought their mission accomplished. 
Something, then, remains to be done after Rousseau ; the 
| impulsion which he gave to moral studies wanted force, be- 
| cause it wanted an agent which we must seek, not among 
| the learned and philosophers, but in the very bosom of the 
family. Men only educate those who have gold ; one may 
| buy a tutor. Nature is more munificent, she gives one to 
jeach child. Leave, then, the child under the protection of 
|its mother; it is not without design that Nature has con- 
| fided it at its birth to the only love which is always faithful, 
| to the only devotedness which terminates but with life. 


| Tue London “ Forget-me-Not,” (the oldest of the English 
annuals,) for the present year, contains an original letter 
from Lord Byron to James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. 
This and two others were overlooked, we are informed, 
at the time when Mr. Moore was collecting his materials 
for the life of the bard. 

“13, Terrace, Piccadilly, March 1st, 1816. 


* Dear sir,—I never was offended with you, and never 
had cause. At the time I received your Jast letter I was 
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‘ marrying and being given in marriage,’ and since that pe- 
riod have been occupied and indolent ; and am, at best, but 
a very ungracious or ungrateful correspondent—hardly ever 
writing letters but by fits and starts. At this moment my 
conscience smites me with an unanswered letter of Mr. W. 
Scott’s, on a subject which may seem to him to require an 
answer ; and it was on something relative to a friend* of his, 
for whose talents I have a sincere admiration. My family, 
about three months ago, was increased by a little girl, who 
is reckoned a fine child, I believe, though I feel loth to 
trust my own partialities. She is now in the country. I 
will mention your wishes on the score of collection and 
publication to Murrray, but I have not much weight with 
him: what I have I will use. As far as my approval of 
your intention may please you, you have it; and I should 
think Mr. Scott’s liking to your plan very ominous of its 
success. The objections you mention to the two things of 
mine lately published, are very just and true; not only with 
regard to them, but to all their predecessors, some more and 
some less. With regard to the quarter from which you 
anticipate a probable and public censure, on such points I 
can only say, that I am very sure there will be no severity 
but what is deserved; and, were there ever so much, it 
could not obliterate a particle of the obligation which I am 
already too much under to that journal and its conductors 
(as the grocer says to his customers) ‘ for past favours.” And 
so you want to come to London? It isa d d place, to 





The address is very philosophic, though tinctured with 
peculiar views of the social system. The leading proposi- 
tions, which are very eloquently illustrated, are worthy the 
room they will take in your columns, if it were only asa 
skeleton map of the subject carefully laid out and available 
for the guidance of enquirers: 

* Ist. That every social institution, or custom, which sepa- 
rates man from man—which produces distinct classes in the 
community, having distinct privileges—which is daily occu- 
pied to build higher ang stronger the partition walls be- 
tween men—such institution, or custom, I say, produces 
and continues poverty. 

‘2d. That the political institutions of society, or their ad- 
ministration, frequently become causes of the extremest and 
widest national poverty. 

3d. That the spirit of party, so widely and deeply cherish- 
ed ag it is by society, does, by its exclusiveness, its selfish. 
ness, and its intolerance, minister directly to the production 
and continuance of poverty. 

“4th. That such employment of capital by society, as in 
its products ministers only to the most debasing habits, does 
directly produce and continue crime and poverty. 





be sure, but the only one in the world (at least, the English 
world) for fun. Though I have seen parts of the world that 
I like better, still, upon the whole, it is the completest, 


either to help one in feeling one’s self alive, or forgetting || 


I am interrupted, but will write again soon. 
Byron. 


that one is so. 
Yours very truly, 


« P.S.—I forgot to thank you for telling, &c. &c., but am 
much obliged to you, as well as for a former compliment in 
the inscription of your ‘ Pilgrims of the Sun.’ ” 








SLIP-SLOPPERIES OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
To Messrs. GaLes AND SEATON: 

Tue Hebrew Benevolent Society had a very brilliant din- | 
ner on Thursday, I understand, and drew a large contribu- | 
tion for its excellent objects from the present possessors of | 
the “divining rod”—the violinists. Olé Bull, whose heart 
is as prodigal as his genius, and who gives money to street 
beggars by the handful, gave a hundred dollars, and Vieux- 
temps and Wallace agreed to combine in a charity concert. 
The other contributions, I understand, were correspondingly 
liberal. 

One of the essays, the most ad rem that I have lately 
seen, is an address on the “ Prevention of Pauperism,” by 
a brother of the late Dr. Channing. The preface has a cer- 
tain bold resignation about it which is very idiosyncratic. 
Mr. Channing says that he was desired to read a discourse 
before a society for the Prevention of Pauperism, and agreed 
to try to do so—but he did not know to what he had pledg- 
ed himself. He then defines very philosophically what he 
found, upon reflection, was to be his task, and goes on to 
say: 


“JT went to work. That which might, in the reading, be 
endured forty minutes, grew to twice that allotted time, or | 
more ; and when the day came for the anniversary, I found 
T could not read the half I had set down. The auditory was 
very small; and the few, at first, were less before the forty 
minutes were up. The contribution boxes came to the 
church altar with little weight of metal, and few bills—say 
about twenty-seven dollars and twenty-three cents, all told. 
Thus was my work accounted little, and paid harmoniously. 
But some, a very few, have asked me to print my writing. 
From so small a company a large request could hardly come. 
I have done what those few friends have asked me to do.” 





i} 


“ 5th. The sudden reduction of wages, extended to large 
| humbers, is not only directly injurious to wide interests, but 
| produces pauperism. 

“6th. That in a country like ours, in which the law of 
entail does not exist to make property a permanent posses- 
sion in families, a system of education which has regard only 
| to simple mental culture, and which leaves the physical pow- 
ers uncultivated—in which manual labour, a practical know- 
ledge of farming, or the mechanic arts, forms no part—I say 
| that such a system of early education favours the production 
of pauperism.” 

Apropos of beggars—the system of ingenious beggary, so 
curiously described in Grant’s “ Great Metropolis,” is be- 
| ginning to be tried on in New-York. There is one young 
| lady (of very correct habits, I believe, in point of fact) who 





|makes a living by means that wear a somewhat questiona- 
ble complexion out of “ distinguished strangers.’ A mem- 
ber of Congress, or a diplomatist in transit, for example, re- 
| ceives a note, the day after his arrival is advertised, in a 
handwriting of singular beauty. In the most graceful lan- 
guage, and with the daintiest use of French phrases, he is 
informed that a young lady who has long watched his ca- 
reer with the deepest interest—who has a feeling for him 
which is a mystery to herself—who met him accidentally in 
a place she will recall to his memory should she be so for- 
tunate as to see him again—who is an unhappy creature of 
impulse, all too fondly tender for this harsh world and its 
| constructions—would like to see him on a certain sidewalk 
| between eight and nine. By holding his hand across his 
| left breast, he will be accosted at that time and place. The 
| lady-likeness and good taste of the note, so different from 
|the usual tentatives of that description, breed a second 
‘thought of curiosity, and the victim is punctual. After a 
| turn or two on the appointed sidewalk, he encounters a tall 
young lady, deeply-veiled, who addresses him by name, 
takes his arm, and discourses to him at first upon his own 
ambitious history, contriving to say the true and flattering 
| thing, for which she has duly informed herself. She skil. 
| fully evades his attempts to make her talk of things more 
| particular, and regretting feelingly that she can only see him 
|on the sidewalk, appeals to his “ well-known generosity” 
|for ten dollars to keep her and her dear mother from being 
turned out of doors. She takes it with tremulous pathos, 
| dowaedn of his honour that he will not follow her, and slips 








* Probably the Rev. Mr. Maturin. 





|round the corner to meet another “ distinguished stranger” 
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with whom she has appointed an interview fifteen minutes | 
later in the next street! I was in a company of strangers | 
at a hotel not long ago, when one of these dainty notes was | 
produced, and it so happened that every man present had | 
one in his pocket from the same hand! Among the party | 
there were four appointments proposed by the same lady, 
to come off on the four sides of a certain square, for that) 
evening! She is probably doing a good business. 





I believe the effect they have produced on the refinement of 
the country has been worthy of note—their beautiful books 
having been sent into its remotest corners by their unprece. 
dented circulation. 

The prices paid now to acceptable magazine-writers are 
very high, though the number of writers has increased so 
much that there are thousands who can get no article ac. 


| cepted. There are so many people, too, who, like the 


Mr. Cole is preparing an exhibition of his landscapes and | | Ancient Mariner, are under dire compulsion to tell their tale 
descriptive pictures, to which his, friends were invited, in| | —paid or not paid—that any periodical, with a good furbish. 
the way of private view, to-day. The courage to forego im-'|er and mender, may fill its pages, for nothing, with very 
mediate profit for invested study and ultimate fame is a | excellent reading. A well-known editor once told me that 
quality exceedingly to be admired in an artist, and Cole’s he could make a very good living by the sums people were 
has been a career shaped entirely by the shining of this fixed | willing to pay to see themselves in print. The cacoethes 
star of high ambition. His pictures are full of thought— | scribendi would doubtless support—does doubtless support— 
poems in paint indeed, better than most poems done in ink || a good many pericdicals. 

—and no one could sit before any one of his landscapes I see that Thomas Dunn English is publishing a temper. 
without finding his imagination gone from him into the pic-|| ance novel of great power of description in the successive 
ture. And this is elevating and salutary. And the public | numbers of the Cold Water Magazine, issued in Phila. 
is benefitted, I think, by the exhibition of such works of art || delphia. It is illustrated with cuts by Darley. 

and imagination. | Olé Bull played to another crammed audience at the Park 

There has been a certain most eligible shop, with a most || last night, but the angel, or demon, imprisoned in bis violin 
impracticable rent, (3 Astor House, rent $1,000,) for a long || was not tractable. If it had been his first appearance, he 
time vacant. Yesterday the broad doors were thrown open, || would have made a losing trip to America. ‘There was a 
and an effulgent placard announced it as the depot of the | tone in the applause which showed very clearly that his mu. 
Columbian Magazine. The new periodical lay upon the |sic was turned back at the inner vestibule of the ear. He 
counter in a most Chapman-esque cover, lettered gorgeously | will probably redeem himself to-night at the Tabernacle— 
in vermilion and azure, with a device of Columbus on his 1 his closing concert. 
pedestal, John Inman editor, in the blue of the scroll, and'| A new bazaar has been opened for the sale of nick-nack- 
Israel Post publisher, in the vermilion of the supporting ta- | eries at the corner of Liberty-street and Broadway, the doors 

blet. (This arrangement is wrong, if there be any meaning | ,of which are guarded by two Ethiopians in scarlet coats, 
in colours, for the ingredients of vermilion are sulphur and | | cocked hats, plush small-clothes, and white stockings! The 





quicksilver—stuff of better prophecy for an editor than a/| 
publisher.) I understand that the foundations of this new | 
magazine are thirty thousand dollars deep, and as there is | 
great store of experience in both publisher and editor, it is 
likely to crowd Graham and Godey—though it will require |; 
almost an “ avatar of Vishnu” to crush those giants of month. || 
ly literature. We are to see whether magazine popularity i is | 
like the oil from the glass tomb of Belus—which, once ex- | 
hausted, never could be refilled. 

The history of the monthlies, for the last few years, forms | 
a chapter by itself of American progress. It is but a very | 
short time since the “ dollar a page” of the North American || 
Review was magnificent pay, and considered quite sufficient || i 
for articles by Edward Everett! The old New-York Mirror | | 
paid five hundred dollars a year for the original “ Pencillings | 
by the Way”—the republication of which has paid the author | 
five thousand. Nathaniel Greene, of the Boston Statesman, | 
was the only man I could hear of, in 1827, who paid regu- | 
larly for poetry, and I have heard that Percival was kept from | 
starving in New-York by selling his splendid poem on the | 
Plague for five dollars! I lost some of the intermediate || 
steps of literary valuation, but I think the burst on author- | 
land of Graham’s and Godey’s liberal prices was like a sun- | 
rise without a dawn. They commenced at once paying | 
their principal contributors at the rate of twelve dollars a| 
page—nearly three times the amount paid by English maga- | 
zines to the best writers, and paying it, too, on the receipt 
of the manuscript, and not, as in London, on the publication 
of the article. We owe to these two gentlemen the bring- 
ing out of a host of periodical talent, which, but for their 
generous and prompt pay, would have remained dormant, 
or employed in other channels ; and they should be recorded 
as the true and liberal pioneers of progress in this branch of 
literature. They have done very much the same thing with 
regard to engraving and the encouragement of the arts, and 








“salesmen” are pretty girls—the wares mostly French. 
S. H. Parker, the veteran publisher of Boston, and the first 
publisher, I believe, of a cheap edition of the Waverley 


| Novels, is about to put another edition of Sir Walter’s works 
| to press, at twelve and a half cents a volume. 


The type is 
to be large and handsome, and the whole set to embrace 
| fifty-four volumes—the cheapest edition ever set on foot. 

I hear great complaints that the canvass-back ducke are 
not of as good flavour as usual this year. Will you tell us 
the pourquoi—or whether it is that the wild celery is not in 
perfection this season? My own experience goes the other 
way—for such delicious ducks, so deliciously dressed, I never 
saw, as lately at “*Guy’s Monument House, in Baltimore.” 
He is a fit cook for Apicius, it is true, and perhaps his sauce 
deceived me. But the canvass-back is part of our national 
| honour, and the causes of falling off should be looked after. 

Mr. Nahum Capen, publisher, of Boston, has prepared a 
most able paper on the subject of copyright, which is to be 
presented to Congress in the shape of a memorial. 

I am delighted to see that our great comedian, Harry Pla- 
cide, is up to the lips in success and popularity at New 
Orleans. God bless those southern people—they know a 
good thing when they see it! The theatres there are a kind 
of last appeali—confirming just appreciation, and reversing 


| very often the cold injustices of the north. Wallack is gone 


there now, and he will come away with warm pockets. Bur- 
ton, the comedian, is also in migration—a man of genius 
with his pen, and a most attractive actor. I wish we could 
have a good rollicking season of good acting at the Park, 
and go in deep for old-fashioned close criticism. 


J sent you a paragraph yesterday which I am anxious to 


|overtake with another—though the paragraph-chase, eepe- 


cially if the pursuer be a correction of an error, is much more 
desperate than the shadow’s hope of overtaking the sub- 
stance. Olé Bull, to my thinking, (corroborated since by 
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the opinions of some musical people,) played without his 
inspiration the last night he played at the Park, and so I || 
stated. At the Tabernacle on Tuesday night his violin- 
end (or angel) was at home, and so completely did he 
gearch every chamber of my sense of musical delight, and 
go triumphantly drive out all unbelief, and fill me with pas- 
gionate admiration and wonder at his skill and power, that 
I feel a certain compunctious reproach for ever having quali- 
fied my homage. One of his themes was a rhapsody of re- 
ligious music, composed by himself, and, without irreverence, | 
jt seemed to me that St. John, in the Apocalyptic vision, | 
could scarcely have been within the compass of music more || 
rapt and unearthly. Nearly four thousand people held their 1 
breath in ravished ecstacy with this performance, and the I 
only drawback to my own rapture was the conviction that, | 
transparent and articulate as was the meaning of every note, i 
to translate it into language the poet must first be himself || 
translated—to the sphere and capabilities of an angel. You ! 
will think that I, too, am “ bit by the dipsas”—but I, at | 
least, gave up my soul to this Olé Bull-madness with some |, 
reluctance. Genius-like, the Norse-magician is journalier, 
as the French say; but 1 pray that when he shall play at 
Washington he nay “ give a rise” to the embodied intellect | 
of the capital which will show them a heaven above politics. 

The Hibernia has brought me a gossiping letter or two 
from England ; and, by way of letting you down softly from 
the balloon-flight of the paragraph foregoing, I will quote 
you a passage from the clever hand of our friend S , the 
artist, now resident in London, and fully employed in trans- 
ferring aristocratic beauty to ivory. Buckwheat and mo- 
lasses, it should be premised, are undiscovered luxuries to 
the Londoners, and it is pleasant and apposite, at this par- 
ticular season, when these friandises ure in conjunctive cul- | 
mination, to see how they loom in the traveller’s memory. 
Says our friend— 

“So you have taken up your abode at the Astor. You 
have dune well. There are many good things at the Astor; 
above all, the buckwheats ; and I can fancy you at this mo- 
ment, while I am breaking my fast upon a flabby ‘ French || 
roll,’ (so called because no bread of the kind was ever seen | 
in France,) with a pile of them smoking before you, and 
pouring over them, with a liberal hand, copious libations of 
that exquisite, delicate, transparent molasses which the Astor 
alone provides, and which has always reminded me of the 
wine of the veiled prophet— 











“*No juice of earth is here, 
But the pure treacle of that upper sphere, 
Whose rills o'er ruby beds and topaz flow, 
Catching the gem’s bright colour as they go.’ ”’ 


Green corn and sweet potatoes, hickory nuts and hominy, || 
are also unknown to the trans-frog-ponders, and some enter- 
prising missionary of succulents should turn his attention to 
the enlightening of these pagans of pabulum. Major Brig- 
ham’s list of drinks, by-the-way, (which I copied from his || 
carte in one of my former letters,) has been seut to the 
Comoro Islands in a despatch containing pictures of steam. | 
boats and other indices of advanced civilization; and, by- 
the-way second, I was lately in Boston, and was presented |, 
by a couple of literary friends to this renowned compounder 
of things to drink. In a private letter, and in less teetotal |, 
times, I should grow eloquent on what I saw and tasted. 
Here and now I can only commend Major Brigham’s ac- | 
qnaintance to the Apician. \} 

A letter from a literary friend in London informs me that | 
Lady Blessington is suffering from a lethargy from which || 
she finds it next to impossible to arouse herself for literary | 
labour. The society she lives in draws very exhaustingly | 
upon her powers of attention, and she has been all her life |, 


| cratic Review. 
|, of analysis and the warmest glow of poetical appreciation, 


| the best quality for family reading. 


|one of those who “ crowd a year’s life into a day.’ My 


friend adds: 

“ You had some expectation of seeing D’Orsay in Ame- 
rica, but he never had any intention of going out. He has 
been a prisoner for the last two years in Lady Blessington’s 
house, at Kensington. There is an acre or two of garden, 
as you know, in the rear, shut in with a wall high enough 
to keep out creditors, and here D’Orsay takes his exercise 
on horseback. He devotes himself entirely to painting, 
making portraits of his friends and receiving money for 
them—in short making a profession of it. Every Saturday 
night, at twelve o’clock precisely, his cab is at the door, and 
he drives to his club, and on Sundays he is to be seen in 
the Park, driving with Lady Blessington and her two ex- 
quisitely beautiful nieces, (the Misses Power)—taking care 
to be home again, like Cinderella, before twelve o’clock at 
night. Not long ago, a meeting of his friends took place, 
and an effort was made to relieve him. They subscribed 
twenty thousand pounds, which would have given his credi- 
tors four shillings in the pound. The proposal was made, 
and the creditors refused to accept. The subscription was 
consequently abandoned.” 

There is an article afloat upon the raft of fugitive litera- 
ture (“a stick cf timber among the flocd (—) trash,” as they 
say on the Susquehannah) which is worth hauling ashore and 
preserving—Parke Godwin’s Essay on Shelley in the Demo- 
It comes from a mind of the finest powers 


and if we had in our country the class of well-patronized 


|| sober magazines which they have in England, this writer’s 
| pen, and Whipple’s would be the two best worth paying in 


the country, for that kind of article. 

Ticknor §- Co. have re-published a volume of devotional 
poetry by Dr. Bowring, called Maiins and Vespers. It is 
pure, even, moderately-inspired, and scholar-like poetry—of 
The Doctor’s pursuits 
are all on a lofty level—philanthropy, patriotism, emanciva- 
tion, and religion—and if his other faculties (all of which 
are of more than respectable calibre) were as largely devel- 


|| oped as his veneration, he would be the moral Washington 


of his era. The last time I saw him he was in a great rage 


| with a certain Yankee, who, upon very cool acquaintance, 


had drawn at sight upon his hospitality, by having himself 
and his baggage set down in the Doctor’s entry, and send- 
ing in the servant to borrow money to pay his coach-fare 
from Liverpool! With the exception of this private-life “ re. 


| pudiator,” however, he is a great admirer of America and 
| Americans. 


The Langleys have got up a most presentable and elegant 
edition of the poems of Eliza Cook—the most fireside and 


| home-like of modern poets. There isa great deal in this 
'volume that will touch the “ business and bosoms” of the 


many. Mrs. Osgood (herself a poetess of the affections, and 
wanting nothing but a little earth in her mixture) gives a 
sketch of Miss Cook in the preface, which is as good asa 
personal introduction. 

Friday.—I began this letter on Wednesday, and the first 
part of it may have got cold. Pay, praise, and a beginning 
without ending, are the first, second, and third best of an 


|! author’s luxuries, and the latter, though I can seldom afford 


it, is very enjoyable. You must excuse me for the delay. 
P.S. I have had an indignant letter from a friend for not 
returning a call made on me lately at Gadsby’s. Perhaps 
you will lend me a line’s room to say to him and others that 
I have not been there, and that there is another person of 
exactly my name travelling “ with his lady,” and lately a 
guest at thet hotel. 








Ce 
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Here is a scrap written with a sort of ploughshare energy 
that we like. It is by Hon. George Lunt, and, dedicated | 
(when set to music) to Miss Mary WI Larp. 

Oh, ’tis merry and free, by the wild, wild sea, 


Where the tumbling billows dash and howl; | 
But we, who are boys of the greenwood tree, | 
| 

| 

| 





Love the tossing bough and the forest growl ; 
And over the Prairie, away, away, 
What wave so swift as our forest steeds ! 
We sling out our rifles ere peep of day, 
And off! for the glades where the wild-deer feeds ! 


At the wintry morn, when, with circling flow, 
The dancing blood in the keen air springs, 
We're up and away o’er the tinkling snow, 
That under our tread with a music rings ! 
And the silvery sparkles flash and fly j 
From the iron hoofs that are fleet and strong, \ 
And the grey quail darts with her whistling cry, i| 
And the partridge whirrs as we pass along. 


And over our saddles, whileday is bright, 
We fling the dun-deer and the prairie bird, 
And hey ! for the eyes that will dance in light, 
When the homeward tramp of our steeds is heard! | 
Oh, this is the life of the woodman free, 1; 
In his hut by the clearing wild and rude,— | 
Though ‘tis merry and free, by the glad, glad sea, 
Yet ours be the life of the green wild-wood ! 


EGOTISM AND LIBEL. 
Ween the “ last page” morning arrives, dear reader, we, | 
for the first time in the week, pull the “ stop politic” in our | 
many-keyed organ of livelihood-making, and muse a little | 
on expediency while the ink dries upon our pen. This | 
morning,—this particular morning—we chance to have || 
“ belayed,” as the sailors say, “ a loose halliard” in our rig- || 
ging, and in casting an eye “ a-low and aloft,” to see how 
it draws upon the canvass, we have determined to alter a/ 
little our trim and ballast. You are our passenger, dear | 
reader, and our object is to make the voyage agreeable to | 
you, and the query is, therefore, how much you would be} 
interested in these same details of trim, ballast and rigging. i 
Our coffee stands untasted, (for we write and breakfast, as | 
an idle man breakfasts and dawdles, all along through the ! 
up-hill of the morning,) and our omelette must cool while | 
we amputate one horn of this dilemma. i 
We have never explained (have we?) that as an artist 
needs a “ lay-figure” whereon to adjust drapery and pre- 
pare effects, an editor in the faney-line (our line) requires a 
personification, from the mouth of which he may speak with || 
the definite identity of an individual. There are a thousand 
little whims and scraps of opinion kicking about the floor of 
common-place, which, like bits of cloth and riband, might 
be pinned on to a drapery with effect, though worthless if 
simply presented to you in a bundle. A periodical needs to 
be an individual—with a physiognomy that is called up to 
the mind of the subscriber, and imagined as speaking, while 
he reads. An apple given to you by a friend at table is not || 
like an apple taken from the shelf of a huckster. An arti- 
cle on the leading topic of the day, in a paper you are not 
accustomed to, is not read as the same article would be in 
your favourite periodical. The friend’s choice alters the 
taste and value of the apple, as the individual editor’s se- 
lection or approbation gives weight and value to the article. 
The more you are acquainted with your editor,—even 
though, in that acquaintance, you find out his faults,—the 
more interest you feel in his weekly visit, and the more cu- 


| 
; 


riosity you feel in what he offers you to read. What made |! 
the fortune of Blackwood but “ Christopher North’s” splen- || 
did egotism! A magazine without a distinct physiognomy || 
visible through the type of every page, has no more hold on 
its circulation than an orchard on the eaters of apple-tarts. || 





And if the making of this physiognomy visible be egotism, 
then is egotism in an apothecary’s sign or in the maker's 





|| name in your boot-leg. 


There is, of course, a nice line to be drawn, between the 


|| saying that of editorial self, which every reader would like 


to know, and the incurring the deserved charge of egotism 3 
and it was by that line exactly that we were trying to navi4+ 


|| gate in the dilemma with which we started. Should we, 
|| or should we not—bother the reader’s brain with what w 
| bothering ours? ‘To a limited and bearable degree, ther ; 


we will. 

We determined to live by periodical literature, and we 
came to New-York prepared of course to unship the wings 
of our Pegasus and let him trot—if trotting is “ the go” 
quite sure that if he is worth keeping, his legs are as 


|, sound as his feathers. It is one thing to be “ willing to 


come to the scratch,” however, and another thing to find 


|| out definitely where the scratch is. We were prepared to 
| turn owl and armadillo—be indefatigable in our cage, and 


abroad only by night—to live on one meal a day—to be 


|| editor, proof-reader, foreman and publisher, and as many 
yl other things as we could get out of life, limb and twenty- 


four hours—prepared for any toil and self-denial, in short, 
to quash debt and keep up the Mirror. Excellent virtue en- 
tirely thrown away! The Mirror rose as easy as the moon, 
went on its way rejoicing, and is now out of the reach of 
kites, rockets and steeples! Which way lay—then—the 
dragons to vanquish? This brings us to the head and front 
of our dilemma. Personal slander is the only obstacle in 
American literature. 

So se rr! We do not complain of it. We have not the 
presumption to be above our country. America demands 
of her literary children that they should submit to calumny 
—demands it in the most emphatic of all voices, by her sup- 
port of the presses which inflict it. We agree. We cannot 
make shoes, though to that trade there is no such penalty. 
We should throw away our apprenticeship, if we attempted 
to live, now, by any but the one trade whose household gods 
are outlawed. We honour our country. We will live by 
American literature, with its American drawback. We can 
suffer as much as another man. We are no coward. We 
will step into the arena, and let the country, that looks on, 
decide upon the weapons and terms of combat. Yet still 


| there is a dilemma. 


We have tried for fifteen years the silent system—the 
living down slanders, as the watchman wakes down the stars 
that rise again in twelve hours. The only exception to our 
rule occurred in England, where an English pen assumed a 


|few American misstatements—and being “ among the Ro- 
| mans,” we did as they do in such cases—got the necessary 
‘retraction through the “law of honour.” Lately, as per- 
| haps the reader knows, we have taken a fancy to see whether 


there was any difference between public opinion and the law, 


| as to the protection of literary men against slander. The 
| author of the particular set of slanders we chanced to light 
| upon for the experiment, is, we understand, a clergyman and 
| an abolitionist, and though we have literally proved that he 
' published seven or eight direct lies against our private cha- 


racter, we are condemned by many of the press for what 


_ they call “ Coopering an editor,” and one paper in Philadel- 
| phia attacks our defence of our own character as a shallow 


piece of ostentation, got up for effect! We humbly ask 
which is most agreeable to the public? Do they like it sub- 
mitted to silently, or do they prefer it defended, by dragging 
our private life with all its details into the street? We will 
accommodate them—for we must live in the country we 
were born in, and live by literature.! 
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